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THE BRADLEY 
STANDARD WATER COLORS. 


Just what you want for practical work. 


Made to complete the material applian 


ces for our system of Color Instruction. 


Dry, in cakes, price per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Prepared in Three Forms: 


Have You Seen Our New 


STANDARD 


Adapted to any line of 
Price, 60 cents a dozen. 


We Still Make the Popular 


Semi-moist, in pans, 
Moist, in tubes, price per tube 


4“ 4“ 


35 cents. 


- 10 cents. 


MIXING PALETTE? 


Water Colors in _ tubes. 


, Postage, 25 cents a dozen. 


SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other apparatus. 


Catalogue free. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, (ass. 


NEW YORK, 


11 E, 16th Street. 515 Grand 


ATLANTA, 


KANSAS CITY, 


Building, 418 E. oth Street. 


Chicago Agents, THOMAS CHARLES CO., 195-197 Wabash Ave. 
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OUR TIMES. 








We want every teacher to know this busy people's newspaper 
which contains in condensed form the important news of the world | 
both domestic and foreign; tells of the latest things in geographi- 
cal knowledge, and in scientifical investigations; discusses the 
important questions of the hour; is well-written and extensively 
illustrated. You may become acquainted with it at a merely 
nominal cost. We will send it to you from now to July 1 


our ]Vjonths for JQ Cents. 


Long before July 1 arrives you will become its firm and lasting 
friend. It is issued semi-monthly on the Ist and 15th of each | 
month. It isa splendid paper to put into the hands of children 
and young people, for it omits the scandals and murders — the 
things it is a waste of time to read. 
convenient. 


This offer is 
made to you, 


Its magazine form is 
PLESEPESSSSSSC 

THIS COUPON 
will be honored 









10 cents for’ 


| 
each name you 





your GOR € os een © send, for trial 
and pupils. ‘ OUR TIMES subscriptions | 
Cut out this 4 to July 1 to July 1. 


AT ( 
10 CENTS EACH. 


Mention this 
paper. 


Coupon and 
mail us with 


Our Catalogue —100 pages — describes a la ge number of helps for teachers in all subjects. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 
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LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


A STUDY OF ITS STRUCTURE AND NEEDS. 
CORRELATED WITH NATURE STUDY. 
For Primary and Intermediate Grades. 


By Mrs. ELLA B. HALLOCK, 


Lecturer on the Teaching of Physiology and Hygiene before the 
Massachusetts Teachers Institute. 


Just published. This is not a text book. It is a book of 
suggestions and methods for teachers—the only one of this 
character published as far as we know — certainly the only one 


|| giving in any complete or helpful way suggestions for the treatment 


of this subject. It takes up the Structure of the Body, Organs of 
Special Sense, and Needs of the Body; and under each subject 


|| given suggestions in methods, suggestions for lessons, practical 


| hygienic suggestions. There is a large number of illustrations. 


200 pages. Cloth Price, 75 cents. 
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5 CENT NATuRE READERS. .* 


We have begun the publication of a series of books for supple- 


||mentary reading on Nature subjects at Five CENTS per copy. 


Each containing about 32 pagrs, nicely illustrated, and charmingly 
written. They will make delightful reading for the Spring term 
and can be supplied to a class for a very small sum. Five numbers 
are now ready — all for 2nd and 3rd grades as follows :— 


No PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE ROBIN. 
No. THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE 
No THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOUSE. 
No. BITTER CRESS AND ROSES 
No THE STORY OF A BEE HIVE 
Other numbers are in preparation 





wut ovnn 


Send request for it if we have missed you. 


Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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HANDSOME SCHOOL SOUVENIRS. 


Price Reduced. 
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Easter 
Souvenirs. ‘ 
)) ( 









PRICE LIST. 
The following 
prices are for the 
plain Souvenirs. ( 
For the Flag Sou- , 
venirs add 20 per / 
cent to these rates. , 
For the Photo- , 
graph Souvenirs 
add 25 per cent. 


i2orless75c. , 
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) These Souvenirs 2 

are very appropriate ( 
‘for distribution at ‘ 
) Easter. They can 7 
) be used by a Pastor , 
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) 15 « = 90c. 
‘ for the church, a 2 ig Additional ones , 
) Superintendent for Me fat 3c. each, 


) the Sunday School, ( 
) or a Teacher for his ‘ 
class. 

Special design for , 
Easter Souvenir. ( 


B@ Be sure and 
specify which style” 
, you want and add 
proper percentage 
if, Flag or Photo- 
) graph styles are 
, desired. 
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The Souvenirs are 3 x 51-4 Inches In Size. 


- 

a 

. 

a 
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: No more popular gift from teacher to pupil was ever devised than the School Souvenirs introduced and published by us. They please the teacher and delight the 
s pupil. An entire school can by provided for at a comparatively small cost, and as the cards bear the names of all connected with the school they possess genuine value as 
s real Souvenirs, and will be highly prized and carefully preserved. The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. 
s The first card has the name and location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. The names of all the puvils 
» appear upon another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. The cards are tied at the corners with cord of 
» colored silk. We now manufacture three styles of Souvenirs. 
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Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 


These are of the same size and general style, and differing only in the style of the title card. Notice the different price of each and mention the one 
wanted in zone order. ; s 
FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag, “ Oid Glory,” is the popular feature in decorations this year. The Flag printed in colors, attached to a golden staff, 
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» and embossed, is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design, when desired. It makes a handsome and patriotic device. This we have named 
= our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated when ordering. ; : : ; 

- THe PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the 
s teacher or the schoolhouse Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinent-sized photograph from whichtocopy. There will be no 
s change in the span or fm and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more satisfactory results can be given if a 
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: cabinet sized bust or half length picture is sent t' an if a full length. Photographs returned after copying. 
: NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs, The price is based upon the 
y F 
2 number of cards and a large number of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send plainly written the matter you 
= desire printed. Orders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if possible. 
a SAMPLE SOUVENIRS: One Souvenir of each kind sent to any address on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
2 TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CoO. P.O. Box 2003, Danswille, N.Y. 
7 AAMAARAARRAAAARAARRAAARAAARAADRAAR BAAD! APMAAARASAADADBAADDAARBDADBAADRAARBSARRAARARARAAARRAARRAAR SAAR EDAD AAABAARRAAAAAARAAAAADADRAARRAARADARRDADADARRAARAAARAAARA) ~~. 
lt PPIIIFIIIIIZA, 
dy A Sites Library i ~— a ee ee E 
1 On 
% SUGGESTIONS ON CHILDREN’S READING 
PrtTsFIELD, N. H., Jan. 3, 1899 4 ROM every home and school comes a growing demand for good, helpful 
= * juvenile literature. Many of our leading educators, representing the advanced 
fy EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co, we thought of the land, have heartily commended our publications in this line. 
g I gave the certificates to my pupils Monday & From kindergarten to college the children should be trained to read the 
4 noon. When they returned at 1 o'clock they @ classics of Literature, History and Science. 
e brought $6.60. One little boy sold nine in the ¥ According to now generally accepted conclusions, the younger children 
7 moon how, The remaining $3.40 they brought ‘4 should be given books that appeal to their imagination — mythology, fairy stories, 
m Tuesday morning. I don’t think the children ¥ and stories about animals; while older children prefer history, biography, books 
® worked over one hour. It was fun to see them @ on travel, etc. : 3 ; 
# hurrying; each one trying to sell the most. : During the past dozen years or more the best energies of the Fducational 
i ‘Ms. MATTIE GEORGE. ) Publishing Company have been devoted to the publishing and arranging of 
® : children’s books along accepted lines of pedagogical thought. Among the 
Ne ceeceecceeeeeeeeeccceececcee schools and with the schools we have done our work. We believe this long 
% experience has taught us the needs of the children. 
¥ The grateful thanks of many who have secured some of our books for their 


pupils, and who have told us of the genuine interest for good reading thereby 
aroused, has induced us to prepare a special catalogue of “Ten Dollar 30 
Volume School Libraries.” Sent free. 

The books have been carefully selected, and can be safely followed by any 


eg: teacher desiring to select a course of reading or a Schoel Library for her pupils. 
ur Certificate Method ; Pr 
O tificate Meth Educational Publishing Co. 


The “ HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES” which we send you (FREE,) are to be placed in the hands 
of your pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. Some pupils will 
dispose of only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that nearly 
the entire amount ($10.00) was raised in two hours, by this method, but everyone, of course, cannot expect as excellent 
results as this; the average time being from four to ten days. 

The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription, and his name is written in the blank space for that purpose, 
and the certificate is then signed by the pupil. 


: 
| 
: 





The work has a good effect on the pupil, making him feel that he is an important factor in securing a library for his 
school, thereby stimulating his interest in the matter. 
WE WILL CHEERFULLY SEND CIRCULARS, certificates and catalogue, free of charge to any teacher who 








would like to try this method of securing money to purchase one of our famous 30 volume School Libraries. & 
SEND YOUR REQUEST ON A POSTAL CARD. THIS IS THE TOTAL COST TO YOU. ¢ 
REMEMBER : You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract to order a library unless % 
you succeed in disposing of the certificates. Less than 1 per cent of those who try to 
secure a library by our method are unsuccessful and return certificates tous. Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, : 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 809 Market St., San Francisco, 
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SEE THE NEW NUMBERS ae Neer on Ene Tour 
HISTORY 
Construction Work pi 
S . . 
uitable Reading for March Studies, and for all Special , 
Days and Seasons of the Year may be found in the PA rRI OTISM 
Se i id 
. oe The coming citizens are in your schools. 
Famous Five=Cent Classics): 2. ririncos sen sy ries 
ood readings, to their Country s History ? 
Here is a carefully graded list: 
No 1st Grade (Large Type) No. 4th Grade (Continued) _—eoo 
2 Esop’s Fables —1 100 Fremont and Carson 2nd Grade 
3 Esop’s — “= 103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
11 Selections from AZsop—1 104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 1 1 
12 ae “+ alle tos Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. Stories of the United States 
73 Story of the Buds. 106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. , _ , 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 107 Storiesand RhymesofFlowerland I. By ANNA CHASE Davis. 
17 Flower Friends 108 + Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland 11. Large type edition. Illus, Price, Boards, 
- i ee Baby 125 Selections from Longfellow 30 cents.; Cloth, 40 cents. 
143 Babes of the Wood th Grade The supply of supplementary reading for a 
144 Babes of the Meadow 5 grade or two in advance of this has been 
Fn te we tad ing Ae gen abundant. But Miss Davis is one of the few 
2 s Cc . 2 . 
2nd Grade - The Chimera (Hawthorne) who have succeeded in writing /o the children 
7 Little Red Riding Hood 34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) interesting matter. 
8 Jack and the Beanstalk fsa Cuas. W. DEANE, 
75 Roots and Stems 102 Nathan Hale Supt. Schools, Bridgeport, Ct. 
% Flow i sy0 La Payette 
owe F . 
49 Flower Friends II. 0 sea Srd Grade 
§) Legends of the Springtime 149 Landseer Stories of American Pioneers 
3rd Grade 6th Grade Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 
: Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 tB Re ven Winkle ggg a Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont 
4 me coe Sane —2 32 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) — Kit Carson. 
g Story of Bryan are S ? aaa ° . .. 
23 Selections from Gein —s — Peden co a _In a rapidly moving panorama Miss Pratt 
14 Selections from Grimm Field 1 50 Christmas Eve, etc. (Irving) vividly pictures the stirring events of the ‘most 
po on te ome and Field IL 54 lok pom of ee :* (Browning) interesting and romantic periods in the history 
SOLES IFO x — ; 55 John Gilpin, etc. (Cowper) fA . 
25 Story of Columbus $7 Lady of the Lake Canto /. (Scott) + ee 
26 wd - Wane ee 66 Declaration of Independence 
fT aye eee 67 Thanatopsis and Other Poems tac 
23 seat , hs ee 84 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) Stories of Great Inventors 
29 Story of Pranki 85 The Pygmies (Hawthorne) . a 
30 Story of Webster 88 The Dragon's Teeth (Hawthorne) Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
3t Story of Lincoln 93 Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — Morse — 
3g Story of Lowell 94 Snow Image (Hawthorne) Edison, with graphic stories of their wonderful 
36 Story of Tennyson 126 Selections from Longfellow a xe a < 
42 Story of — 129 Great Carbuncle (Hawthorne) discoveries and inventions. 
43 otor € 
44 Story of Fulton - . 
45 Story of the Pilgrims 7th Grade Stories of Our Authors 
S f the Bost Tea Part . 
4 Story of Eli Whitney alias 5 Story of Macbeth Illus. Price, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 
60 Story of Edison 6 Lays of Ancient Rome —1 “gislaad sd 4 , ae 
61 Story of Hawthorne ro Enoch Arden (Tennyson) Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow 
62 Story of S. FB. Morse 17 Philip of Pokanoket (Irving) — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — Alcott 
63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 18 The Voyage, etc. (Irving) a : . ‘ 
64 Story of James Watt 40 Ancient Mariner (Coleridge) Every one knows how much of interest to 
68 Story of the Norsemen _ a I ——— i, children there is in the childhood of these 
69 Puss in Boots 58 vady of the Lake Canto ZT. (Scots) : Th dot See tee sae 
70 Story of Stephenson 142 Speeches of Lincoln men, ese anecdo es : ave een woven 
9: Story of Irving 145 “_— . aon together and written in simple disconnected 
72 Story of Pocahontas o49 2e OS Senge sentences adapted to the last term of first 
eds Neonaen Pin 8 Culprit F 
~ ele tocaie | oS year grades or to the second year grades. 
‘ . a — a - Sa 8th Grade 
9 tories 0 evolution ° 
(British tke ate Boston) 19 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 4th Grade 
tor Stories of Revolution . 37. Othello, etc. (Lamb) ° . . 
(Battle of Long Island) 38 i Tempest, etc. (Lamb) Stories of Colonial Children 
120 Liberty Bell 49 L’Allegro and Other Poems a. 
5st As You Like It (Shakespeare) Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 
52 Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare) : : 
4th Grade sa Meare the Hichth (Bbekecpenss) e made a particular test of your Stories of 
50 The Elegy, etc. (Gray) Colonial Children with my own children, and 
22 Hawthorne's Golden Touch 59 Lady of the Lake Canto //1. take pleasure in letting you know that the 
83 ny i. ¥ - Toeaee hasake tone (Burns) result was more than usually satisfactory. Al- 
Pe) o5 4 sa Oe >. + . . 
89 Story of Longfellow 88 Sir Launfal (Lowell) though my eldest is only eight years old, he 
go De Soto t1r The Prisoner of Chillon (Byron) not only enjoyed my reading of the stories, 
}- seanquetes t12 Lady ¢ the — Conte > : but took the keenest delight in reading them 
98 Story of Boone 113 Lady ofthe Lake Canto V. . 
99 Pioneers of the West 114 Lady of the Lake Canto VJ. for himself. 
S. H. CLarK, 
sa Order by number. Each number contains 32 pages of choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong University of Chicago. 
manilla covers. Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. Send for complete list. 
5th and 6th Grades 
American History Stories 
_ . eis , . ac : By MARA L. Pratt. Vols. I., II., (II. 
Five Cent Classics received in good condition. Am much pleased with them, and know they a P IV repro 
will be a great help in my work. The interest taken by the children and the numerous questions Price, Boards, 36 cts. each; Cloth, 50 cts. 
asked about what they already read, have lead me to believe that my Reading Table will be the most |, _ 
. P a tet . . re Usep 1n THE ScHoots or New York, Boston 
attractive spot in the building. I Thank you for having put within my reach such a mine of wealth. Brooktyn, Etc. 
J. L. PITMAN, Fohnstown, Pa. oo 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, $0 Bromfield Strest, Boston. 
- 63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. New York. CHICAGO. San Francisco. 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Health Chats 


For Youngest Readers. 





By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLEY. 


Author of “ Leaves from Nature’s Story Book,” ‘ Short 
Stories of Our Shy Neighbors,” etc, 


For many years the author has made a 
specialty of this department of instruction; 
and the manifest enthusiasm of students pur- 
suing this branch of study, has been a contin- 
ual inspiration to renewed effort in getting at 
the best methods of its presentation. 

The work is in no wise intended as a text- 
book upon the subjects of either Anatomy, 
Physiology, or Hygiene; on the contrary it has 
been prepared expressly for supplementary 


Reading. 


Price, boards, 40 cts. Cloth, 60 cts. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
809 Market St., 


San Francisc . 


63 Fifth Ave., 


378 Wabash Ave., 
New York. i 


Chicago. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY! 
$600 for Best First Reader 


we invite all regular teachers to enter the following interesting literary com 
petition for which we have arranged a number of substantial cash and book prizes. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST COMPLETE FIRST READER 
First Prize, $300.00 toriptot ine best 


complete First Reader embodying the princi- 
ples and practical use of the Scientiftc Alphabet 
of the American Philological Association (not 
as a substitute for the ordinary spelling, but as 
a phonic system or guide to pronunciation) 
and so complete that the work may be pub- 
lished without material change. 


First Prize, $200.00 


in the event of no manuscript offered reaching 
the above requirement, we will pay forthe best 
complete MS. of a First Reader worthy of use as 
a working model the sum of $200.00. (NOTE: 


Should any manuscript reach the $300.00 re- 
quirement, the $200.00 prize will not beawarded 
the larger sum taking the place of the smaller 
as a first prize. 


H For the manr- 
Second Prize, $100.00 tn Oe 
complete First Reader second in merit a sec- 
ond prize of $100.00 will be awarded. 


H ; For the man- 
Third and Fourth Prizes enh nd 
complete First Reader which rank third and 
fourth in merit, will be awarded to each a copy 
of the Funk and Wagnalls Standard Diction- 
ary, Subscription Edition, Full Raszia bound. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST OUTLINES OF FIRST READER 
For the manu- 


First Prize, $100.00 For the manuscript Second Prize, $50.00 nn a 


of the best outline 
of acomplete First Reader based on the Scien- ond best outline of a complete First Reader. 


tific Alphabet as a phonic system (see above). 


Conditional 


H H To each of the outline manuscripts ranking Third and Fourth in 
Third and Fourth Prizes merit, a copy of the Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary will 
be presented. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST READER 
First Prize, $50.00 As,thereard many able instructors who have clear views on the aubject 


FOR TH BEST SET OF SUGGESTIONS, which shall be at once thoughtful and practicable, a first prize 
of $50. 


H For the next BEST SET OF SUGGESTIONS, we will give a copy of the celebrated 
Second Prize Funk and Wagnalis Standard Dictionary, Subscription Edition. Fall Russia 
binding. 


Full Particulars Governing the Contest accompanied by a Complete Expo- 
sition of the Scientific Alphabet will be sent to any teacher on application. 





Address Reader Department, FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Best 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PUBLIC 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
in the [liddle States. 


NO SCISSORED EDITORIALS OR 


STEREOTYPED ARTICLES. 


ORIGINAL 


In All Departments. 


Subscriptions$1 ayear 


Public School Journal Co., NW a 
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NATURE READERS 





EE7 


ly Sf Mile 
Moyny 





FOR ALL GRADES. 





1st and 2nd Years. 


Plant Babies and their Cradles. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Out of all the new plant books up-to-date, this cradle book by Miss 
Chase takes the palm for originality. Beside this crowning charm, it is 
crisp and bright on every page. The text of the book seems to be sifted 
and all the useless words taken out. One reads on and on in each brief 
chapter wondering what is coming, till finally the denouement brings a 
surprise and asmile. There are no useless explanations in the stories. 
The children must think and be alert to get the meaning of them. The 
illustrations are instinct with naturalness and life. All primary teachers 
will find this book to be a help in their seed lessons and in the germina- 
tion story that has to be told over again every spring. THe children 
will never fail to be interested in these early plant lessons with this 


book to brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 


ad 


Some of Our Friends. 


Illus. 
For First Year. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Interesting stories of animals told in a charming 


manner. Easy reading for very little children. 


»* 


Buds, Stems and Roots. 


Ilius. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
A charming book for the little folks, encouraging a love of plant life 
yet giving valuable information for stories. 


»* 


Our Flower Friends. 


Illus. Large type. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





2nd and 3rd Years. 


Nature Stories for Youngest 


Readers. 


By ANNA C, Davis. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Embellished with colored photographic illustrations. Large type. 

You are to be congratulated upon the illustrations in your Nature 
Stories for Youngest Readers. Little children will get more from 
these than from the text, good as it is. 


Henry T. BatLey, Sut. of Drawing, Mass. 
wt 


Introduction to Leaves from 
Nature. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Printed in large type and graphically illustrated. The exercises are 
graded as far as possible, so as to bring before the eye of the child 
a new word or two as he advances, 


Stories from Birdland. 


Fully Illus. Vols. I. and II. 


As to the literary quality and accuracy of these books we need only to 
say that they are by the successful author of Stories from Animal Land. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





3rd and 4th Years. 


Stories from Garden and Field. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing ” that has been needed.— Primary Education. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


»* 


Our Friends of the Field. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





5th and 6th Years. 


Flower Folks,:or Stories 


from Flowerland. 


Vols. I. and IT. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Little 


By MARA L, PRATT. Boards, 30 cents; 


»* 


Leaves from Nature's Story-Book. 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY Vols. L, IL, III. 
Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents each. 


Illus. 


o 
Hiawatha: 


Paper Edition. 10 cents. 


This is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledged 


classic. 
J. MILLsPAUGH, Supt. of Schools, Salt Lake City. 


x» 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ; 
or, Stories about Tea, Coffee, 
Sugar, Rice, ete. 


By Mary & ELIZABETH KIRBY. 
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CHARMING NATURE READINGS MAY BE FOUND IN 
OUR LITTLE FOLK’s PRIMER 


Colored Illustrations. 


VALPARAISO, IND. 


I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “ Little Folk’s Primer” the best 
book of its kind which I have seen. Its best feature is that it contains 
so much information — a new idea in books for beginners. 


MARGARET C, BEER. 





By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha. 


Price, 30 Cents. 


CuHIcAGo, ILL, 


The subject matter is well chosen, and the arrangement pedagogical. 
It is a good book for both oral and silent reading, and is unusually 
artistic. 


FLorA J. Cooke, Cook Co. Normal School. 
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TEACHERS’ BOOKS FOR THE SPRING 


Fairyland of Flowers 
Can You Afford to be Without It? 


During the Spring some reference will have to be made to the flowers 
and to the study of nature. Which book will suit your purposes best? 

Do you know that the “ Fairyland of Flowers,’ though equal in 
technique to the best, is so simple, that, ‘‘ Even to the child it becomes 
an interesting excursion through a veritable Wonderand.” 

As for its usefulness to teachers, Prof. Chas. B. Scott, the eminent 
science teacher of the Oswego Normal writes: 

‘‘I know from my experience with teachers, that it is just what most 
teachers need. Plant study is the easiest and most promising division of 
nature study, and such a book will help teachers who know nothing 
about plants if they will study the plants also and not merely the books. 
The illustrations are unusually good. Busy teachers, who want to 
correlate nature study with literature will find the poems and stories 
interwoven with the plant descriptions, very helpful. They help teachers 
to realize that plants are more than mere structures to be picked apart, 


or analyzed and described. 


Fully Illus., qto. Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25. 


A Year With the Birds 


Every lover of the birds will find 
at, 





within these pages much to charm, 





interest and instruct. This is nofa 


scientific work for study, but a 
popular, usable book — just such as 


you want in your home or for ready 





reference, or to take with you into 
the woods and fields.— Chatham 


Courier. 


Birds of winter, birds of the night 
birds of the moor, sea and shore, 
birds of the pasture and forest and 
farm and barn-yard, are all treated 
of, and hundreds of species receive 


a detailed review. 


Silk Cloth. Illus. 


A Year Among the Trees 


Every tree and shrub is described here in a popular common-sense 
manner. In fact, it is just such a book as a lover of Nature wishes. — 


Price $1,00. 


Gameland., 


Illus. Cloth. 320 page. Price, $1.00. 
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1898 The Greatest Success of the Year 1898 


AND 


Of all Preceeding Years 
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THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By JAcQuEs W. Repway, F. R. G. S., and RusseELL HINMAN, author 
of the Eclectic Physical Geography. 
Natural Elementary Geography . . $ .60 
Natural Advanced Geography ° ‘ . ae 


The greatest success in their sale, their universally enthusiastic 
reception, their advanced method, sound educational principles, fine 
illustrations and superior, accurate maps. 


‘Infinite Riches in a Little Room’”’ 


BALDWIN’S READERS 


Eight Books 
One for Each Year 


Five Books 
For Ungraded Schools 


Distinctive in the good taste of their selections; unique in their 
combination of the Best Literature, the Best Art and the Best and 
Most Practical Methods. 


Some Other Successful Texts of the Year 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonic and Vitalizer where 
the system has become de- 


bilitated by exhaustive illness. 


Especially recommended 
for the relief of nervousness 
and exhaustion so common 
with the grip patient. Pleas- 
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Going Back to Child Land 


It would doubtless shock the worthy “ Board”’ of 
any normal school to see a course of reading intro- 
duced into the regime of instruction for the coming 
teachers, something after this wise: 

Evolution of Dodd, Sonny, Sentimental Tommy, 
Tom Sawyer, Bad Boy of Rivermouth, Jane and Me, 
and Johnnie — yes, Fohnnie,* whatever else was left 
out. 

Yet, why not? These pupil teachers are there to 
learn to teach children, and the first essential of prepa- 
ration is to know them. And if there is any better 
way, or more delightful way, to learn a good deal 
about the downright, everyday, typical boy, than to 
read the new book, Johnnie, what way is it? 

Does someone suggest that it is better to meet 
the actual boy himself? Doubtful. A boy doesn’t 
show himself to grown-ups. He wouldn't be a typical 
boy if he did, and he couldn’t do it even if he tried to. 
The whole of the Child Study organization with their 
means, methods, microscopes, and measuring tapes, 
cannot find out this elusive, mysterious little creature 
who can’t keep track of himself in his rapid tadpole 
evolution. 

But now and then some genius of an author seems 
endowed with the power of holding a clairvoyant pen 
over a real human boy and seeing straight into him. 
Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field have given us rare 
insights. Now these key glimpses into child nature 
are what the embryo teachers need as much as they 
need methods or laboratory investigations. 

What can a normal school really do to bring the 
pupil-teacher and the child together? 

The practise-school? Yes, but when a child is 
undergoing the process of being modelized, and 
having his individuality well-nigh squeezed out of him 
in efforts to adapt himself to the temperaments 
of a half dozen different teachers in one half day, he 
doesn't manifest much of the genuine boy. A ball 
under pressure isn’t a round ball. And the other 
resource — to teach make-believe children is comically 
pitiful. As well imagine how a kite would fly if the 
string were let out. 

How, then, shall teachers, in and out of normal 
schools, learn to find their way into child nature? 
That is the question for the coming century, since we 
have only just reached the period when we realize that 
it is an absolute necessity to understand it. One way, 
one refreshing, exhilarating way, is to keep in touch 
with the story literature about children and for chil- 
dren. This brings us into the child world where we 
are mostly strangers. And it is something gained to 
be back for a little while in that outgrown, far away 
world that, to most of us, is like the haunting 
memories of an incongruous dream. And yet the 
training and teaching of these little people from 
Childhood Land where sensation rules, where hoping, 


* “ Johnnie ” by E. O. Laughlin, The Bowen-Merrili Co., Indianapolis, 
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fearing, dreading, exulting, loving and hating crowd 
each other in the space of a single hour, must all be 
done by men and women whose increasing years and 
life experiences make it harder and _ harder to 
understand or sympathize with the sensitiveness or 
intensity of childhood. Ah! the pity of it! No 
wonder children come to regard their teacher as a 
natural enemy. They do not live in the same world; 
they do not speak the same language. 

There is only one way to bridge the gulf. Teachers 
must get back to the children in every possible way. 
Every teacher would gain by subscribing for two or 
three of the best children’s magazines. S¢t. Nicholas 
is as good for the conventional teacher as any book on 
pedagogy, and the men and women who can't enjoy 
such reading ought to shake themselves to find out 
how much of human feeling is left in them. It would 
be a hopeful sight to see a school principal appoint a 
teacher’s meeting to read such a book as The Story of 
a Pumpkin,*— one of the most delicious little books 
sent out in many a day. Two men with literary and 
artistic reputation have told this pumpkin story in 
verse and illustration with a charm, a sense of humor, 
and a recognition of child nature, that makes the story 
irresistible. It is no ‘let down” of professional dignity 
to laugh and enjoy these books with an abandon; in- 
stead, such enjoyment warms the heart, vivifies the 
imagination, and is the very best preparation to meet 
the ills that school is heir to. Teachers need human- 
izing, and none will recognize the good effects of it 
quicker than the children themselves. They will 
never know why they want to draw closer, or why 
school seems a better place, or why their little world 
has suddenly grown large enough to take the teacher 
into it; but these results will follow and a natural bond 
will be created, truer, firmer, and more lasting, than 
ever could have been brought about while the teacher 
was staggering under the wearying load of the conven- 
tional “ oughts” and “ shoulds,” that are unceasingly 
piled on her shoulders. 


Arrested Development. 


ORE than a decade ago the children of a ward 
M school in one of our cities were taught rapid 
addition until they could run the eye over columns 
of figures with lightening speed and give the 
sum with unfailing accuracy. Multiplication and other 
fundamental rules were taught with the same end in view. 
At the time it caused much comment among our prominent 
educators. It was believed that this speed in calculation 
would in the end involve a great saving of time, because the 
pupil would be able to solve in less time the computations in 
logarithms which must be made in trigonometry, surveying, 
and other advanced branches of mathematics. 

A study of the career of those who were thus trained to 
be lightening calculators, show how little value should be 
attached to drill of this kind. Of all the children in that 
ward school only one ever reached the high school, and she 
was far below the average in her subsequent progress and 
attainments. It was a case of arrested development. The 
brain energy of the pupils was exhausted in the effort to 
attain proficiency in arithmetical operations which are 
largely mechanical. The mechanical nature of addition and 
multiplication will not be denied by those who have seen 
the calculating machines used in the various departments of 
the government, and in banking houses which deal with the 
long columns of figures arising in financial transactions. 

Educators are beginning to study with great care, 
instances of arrested development. The pronounced cases 


* ** Story of a Pumpkin.” The Pilgrim Press Boston. 
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always attract attention. The writer knows a youth who 
developed normally until he reached the age of six. Then his 
intellect apparently stopped growing, although his physical 
development seems to be normal. A case like this is noticed 
by everybody. When a pupil continues to count on the fingers 
until he graduates from the high school, few recognize it as 
a case of arrested development. Perhaps no better method 
for making blockheads has been devised than the system 
which for several years requires the pupil to throw his ideas 
of number into groups of blocks which he either handles with 
his hands or thinks in the form of mental images when the 
blocks are not at hand. ‘The mind thinks many things 
which cannot be imagined or visualized. The educator who 
affirms that he cannot conceive an abstract number, either 
does not understand his own mind or is himself an example 
of arrested development. Abstract and general ideas, laws 
and truths which have to be expressed by symbols and 
algebraic equations, ¢.g., the formule of physics, cannot be 
conceived in the form of mental images, but can be s¢hought 
by the understanding and the reason. 

“It is necessary,” says W. T. Harris, “to ascertain the 
effect of every sort of training or method of instruction upon 
the further growth of the child. For instance, do methods 
of teaching arithmetic by the use of blocks, objects, and 
other illustrative material, advance the child or retard him 
in his ability to master the higher branches of mathematics? 
What effect upon the pupil's ability to understand motives 
and actions in history does great thoroughness in arithmetical 
instruction have? For instance, does it make any difference 
whether there is only one lesson in arithmetic a day, or one 
each in written arithmetic and in mental arithmetic? Does 
a careful training in discriminating shades of color and in 
naming them, continued for twenty weeks to half a year in 
the primary school, permanently set the mind of the pupil 
towards the mischievous habit of observing tints of color to 
such an extent as to make the mind oblivious of differences 
of form or shape, and especially inattentive to relations which 
arise from the interaction of one object upon another? 
Questions of this kind are endless in number, and they 
relate directly to the formation of the course of study and 
the school programme.” 

The proposition that education consists in “ unsensing 
the mind and unselfing the will,’’ emphasizes the truth that 
the pupil must develop beyond the stage in which the mind 
thinks in images of the objects perceived by the senses. 
The maxim has its limitations. Frances Galton found 
many scientific men who had exercised their minds-exclu- 
sively in dealing with abstract ideas, general truths and laws 
with their causes and effects, until they had lost the power 
of imaging the breakfast table or of visualizing the objects 
of the external world when not addressing any one of the 
five senses. A parallel case is found in men who by con- 
stantly exercising their memory for ideas as bound together 
by logical sequence, gradually lose their power to quote a 
stanza of poetry or a statement in the words of another. 
The loss of power once acquired, is to be deprecated quite 
as much as the instances of arrested development by which 
the pupils fail to reap the full fruition of his powers. 

— Pennsylvania School Journal 





’ ”» 
“Holmes’ Home 
ELLEN E. KENYON WARNER 

MONG the educational periodicals laid before the 

A teachers who assembled at Martha’s Vineyard one 

summer, was one in which appeared a lesson article 

on the poet, Holmes, illustrated with a picture of his 

dwelling and its surroundings. The fame of this spread and 

applicants flocked into the Book Room, asking for the 

paper that had “ Holmes’ Home” in it. They did not look 

for the clearest or the most profound pedagogical article they 

could find in all the array of educational journalism that 

here spread its richness before them —no, not even the 

teachers at the M. V. S. I. What they wanted was “ Holmes’ 
Home.” 


The world is reaching out for spirituality. It wants eleva- 
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tion, but seeks it with the heart more than with the head. 
When the Reason is pleased, so much the better, but the 
Heart must be satisfied. We are leaders in so far as we 
speak our truths in the language of the heart. Intellectuality 
has but feeble sway, even in this so-called rational age, 
when compared with the might of those agencies that reach 
the sympathetic nature. ‘The orator must rise to emotional 
heights before he can move his audience — that is, modify 
their action. And if the action is not modified the life 
is not reached. ‘The influence of onr poets is undying. 

The poet, the artist, the musician — how true the instinct 
of mankind that does them homage! What is it they have 
to teach the teacher? Chiefly humility. What educational 
philosophers are dreaming of doing, they are doing. Though 
centuries dead, they fill their pulpits still, and their churches 
are never empty. No bad-boy antagonism does their win- 
some way encounter. Willing and grateful are all their 
pupils. 

Can the teacher do better than to marshal her young 
host at their portals and then keep silent while they preach? 
A sense is deepening year by year that these great teachers 
of history, including the martyrs of science and education, 
should be the ones to teach our children at school. Their 
power has been tried — why experiment with the untried 
genius of to-day? She is the most successful teacher who 
soonest brings her charge under the inspired tutelage of the 
great. Never mind our own poems, our own conclusions, 
our own philosophies. This life is for endeavor, not 
success, ‘These mighty dead to whose shrines we bring our 
little learners often lacked appreciation, opportunity, even 
bread in their own life-times. Let the teacher make herself 
as naught, and look about for what else there is in creation 
that she can give her pupils. 

The power of literature in esthetic and moral education 
cannot be over estimated. Beginning with the metric gib- 
berish with which we suspend the fretting of the little babe 
who cannot talk, it mounts through the nursery jingle and 
the child-life poem, the tales of chivalry and fancy, the 
stories of early struggle and growth, of great works for 
humanity, until the deeper meanings of Shakespeare become 
apparent, the reaches of Goethe and Emerson are attained, 
and to interpret Revelation becomes the task of a mind 
attuned to sympathy with the heart-beats of all ages. 

Philosophy can help in the administration. Evolution 
shows the grading, but the evolutionist may make the 
mistake of keeping the ideal too low. It is true that historic 
man has done certain things before he could do certain other 
things, and that individual man must climb the same ladder 
of achievement: but it must be borne in mind that man has 
always seen much farther than be could do. It was only by 
hitching his wagon to a star that he was enabled to creep. 
To let the young child see the best that art has accomplished 
has been found to encourage, not discourage him. It is 
true that he should be led to express by art modes while he 
can do so fearlessly, before the critical faculty develops too 
much in advance of the power to do; but the power of close 
criticism develops only by slow degrees in the wake of the 
heart’s appreciation of art’s great works. The child does 
not measure the distance between his achievement and that 
of the artist, but is happy in his partial representation if his 
own art impulse has received no check from the coldness of 
adult criticism. 

Philosophy teaches us that an educational art that fails to 
pass over into doing is abortive. But doing is mainly a 
matter of emulation, and for the most part, the worthiest 
doing is suggested by the worthiest reading, while original 
doing should be prompted by those emotions that good 
reading cultivates and the incidents of real life call into 
play. It is a grave question whether to get most of the 
doing of a school for an entire year out ot Robinson Crusoe 
is not confining the moral growth. It serves the purpose of 
logical continuity, but there is more in this life than logical 
continuity. On the other hand, logical continuity must be 
secured by every rational method of providing against dis- 
cursive and fruitless doing. The child should be held to his 
intentions, and not permitted to make endless beginnings 
and forsake his works at the suggestion of every new idea 
his reading may suggest. 
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How Long Shall the Child Stay 


In the Kindergarten? 


No inflexible rule can be laid down. One child entering 
it at four may be able to leave it at five. Another entering 
at the same age may profitably remain until he is six. The 
child from a family in the slums may remain two or even 
three years, until his habits are strongly formed, while the 
child from a cultured home, trained by a loving mother, 
may be ready for the work of the primary 100m in one year. 
The observing teacher, and no other should be allowed in a 
kindergarten, will notice that the child is losing his interest 
in symbolisms and play, and is evidently reaching out for 
something real and tangible, above the symbolic realm, and 
then it is time to transfer him to a different department of 
school work. 

Plays and songs, myths and symbols, must be regarded 
only asa means toan end. The kindergartner must curb 
the disposition to regard the pleasure and happiness of the 
child as the all in all of child life. To do something, to 
accomplish something worthy of being commended, is the 
ambition of childhood. Dr. Harris is right when he says 
that it is high time for the child to leave the kindergarten 
and to take up the work of learning conventional signs, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, as soon as he is mature enough to 
show an interest in discovering properties and qualities in 
things. Then is the time when real work begins, and the 
man who would put this period off until the child is 7 or 8 
years of age knows little of child nature and comprehends 
but faintly the real purpose of the kindergarten. 

— Supt. Frank B. Cooper 


Short Studies in Browning VII* 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 


The Poet and his Wife 


STUDY of Mr. Browning’s poems as associated with 
A and affected by his wife’s personality is relieved of 

the element of intrusiveness by the fact that he has 

himself, with a beautiful and sacred simplicity, made 
fitting and public avowal of his debt to her. 

Her influence, direct and indirect, is clearly traceable in 
his poems. The subtle comprehension of the incon- 
sistencies and complexities of the greater feminine natures 
he has portrayed could only have been acquired, one would 
think, from the intimate study of a woman of sufficiently 
marked qualities to compel reverence and admiration, as 
well as love. 

A profound knowledge of the human heart — a knowledge 
disturbingly and amazingly unerring Robert Browning cer- 
tainly had, whether it was acquired or intuitive, or, aS may 
easily have been true, both acquired and intuitive. He not 
only knew the frailties and foibles and temptations of 
women, but he also knew how nature couples those very 
weaknesses with the great possibilities of endurance, of 
self-sacrifice, of courage. 

This reverent comprehension is a silent witness to the 
nobility of the man and also to the completeness of the 
marriage of which he has given us, on several occasions, the 
most convincing glimpses. 

The first of these is in “ By the Fireside,” written during 
the first year of their marriage and published in 1844, in 
“ Men and Women ;” the second is in “One Word More”’ 
which is the closing poem of the same volume ; the third is 
in “ Prospice,” written after Mrs. Browning’s death ; and the 
fourth occurs in the first canto of “The Ring and the 
Book.” 


By the Fireside 


«“ By the Fireside” is the story of a betrothal. Although 
the circumstances described are not, externally, those of 
Mr. Browning’s betrothal to Miss Barrett, there is no mis- 


+ Copyrighted, 1899, by Annie W. Sanborn. 
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taking the verity of the relation described, and no doubt 
that Mrs. Browning’s portrait is drawn in the tender lines 
. you sit 
Reading by firelight, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it, 
Mutely my heart knows how. 

On a first reading the construction of this poem seems 
whimsical. It is supposed to represent the looking forward 
of a young husband to the autumn of his life, whence he 
would look backward again to his youth. He pictures him- 
self escaping in fancy from his own graver and maturer 
identity and wandering back to youth and Italy, hand in 
hand with her who alone could retrace that path with him. 

Together they would seek the Alpine gorge where their 
betrothal took place,— would 

now forget and now recall 


Break the rosary in a pearly rain 
And gather what we let fall. 


First comes the description of the place itself, a graphic 
word-picture and, for a sketch of external nature, curiously 
subtle. We breathe the breath of the forest and the 
scent of dying leaves and of deep mosses ; we hear the song 
of the one bird, and we feel, above all, that mysterious 
reserve of nature which the speaker expresses when he says : 
“ The place is silent and aware.” 

Between this description and the story of the little drama 
of which it was the setting, is an interlude in which the 
rare and perfect union to which it all has led is touched 
upon. This passage, beginning with the twenty-first stanza, 
“« My perfect wife, my Leonor,” and closing with the thir- 
tieth, would be regarded as a matchless conception of an 
ideal and imaginary love, did we not know that it is also 
the life-likeness of an actual human relation. 

There is nothing mystical about it, in spite of the strongly 
religious note. It is normal and virile, and at the same 
time intensely spiritual. It shows the mortal love, living 
and breathing, yet “piercing the fine flesh-stuff’ and 
mounting to heights undreamed of in its first ardor and 
romance. It contains the real climax of the poem in the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth stanzas : 

Think, when our one soul understands 
The great Word which makes all things new— 
When earth breaks up and Heaven expands— 


How will the change strike me and you 
In the House not made with hands? 


Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart, 
You must be just before, in fine, 
See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the Divine! 

Yet, he asks, who could have expected that the first draw- 
ing together of two lives, however lofty and noble of purpose, 
seeking that which all humanity seeks and rejoices in, could 
have meant also this opening out of the divine in each, this 
upward as well as outward growth. 

Then follows the little story, so tremendous in its import, 
so simple in the outward telling. It is a drama of the inner 
life, almost superior to the need of word and action, and, so 
complete is the verbal expression that even this seeming 
touch of mysticism does not break our sense of reality : 

The forests had done it; there they stood !— 
We caught for a moment the powers at play: 
They had mingled us so, for once and for good, 


Their work was done — we might go or stay, 
They relapsed to their ancient mood. 





In the fifty-first stanza, we have what we may call the 
epitome of the higher chivalry. It is at once the loftiest and 
the tenderest tribute that can be paid by man to woman: 

I am named and known by that moment’s feat, 
There took my station and degree. 
So grew my own small life complete 


As nature obtained her best of me— 
One born to love you sweet! 


Here is the second and concluding climax. The first, as 
quoted above, looked on to the elimination of earth and 
the perpetuity of the eternal relation. The second rejoices 
in immediate and manifest destiny, which it recognizes as 
the key to the remoter future. 
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One Word More 


In “One Word More,” dedicated to “E. B. B.”’, Mr. 
Browning presented that remarkable product of his ripe 
manhood, “ Men and Women,” to his wife. Itis an outburst 
of expression from the man, rather than the poet, although 
like all the poems in which Browning is deeply moved and 
most himself, it is exceptionally smooth, symmetrical and 
melodious. As if to say that, in love, at least, he acknowl- 
edges no master, he begins by telling her how the great 
lovers of the past had sought strange and new forms of 
expression when they had a supreme personal emotion to 
portray. He tells her of the sonnets written by Raphael for 
his lady, and the angel painted by Dante for Beatrice. 


You and I would rather read that volume, 
Would we not? than wonder at Madonnas— 


he says of the sonnets of Raphael ; 
Dante : 
You and I would rather see that angel, 


Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 
Would we not?—than read a fresh Inferno. 


and of the angel of 


Being lovers and so understanding the lover’s craving for 
expression, they would choose to read those sonnets, doubt- 
less somewhat halting and deficient and see that angel, 
drawn, in all probability, with little art, because they know 
the true lover seeks ever some expression of his love that is 
new and foreign to his nature : 


Does he paint? he fain would write a poem— 
Does he write? he fain would paint a picture,— 
But to prove art alien to the artist’s, 

Once, and only once, and for One only, 

So to be the man and leave the artist, 

Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. 


The thought is carried out again in reference to Moses 
who, though he smote the rock in the wilderness that the 
multitude might drink, would have chosen, had he loved 
some women out of the thousands, to give as the camel 
gives, his life and his hoard of water for her sake instead of 
performing the miracle. ‘This passage is only another 
expression of the miracle that love would fain perform for 
its dearest, apart from its greatest achievment for the world. 

So he tells her that he shall never paint pictures for her, 
carve statues or make music— 

I stand on my attainment 


This of verse alone, one life allows me: 
Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 


But to satisfy the craving for some form of expression so 
different from his usual one that it shall seem to set her 
apart, he, for once, writes in his own person, who has 
wricten hitherto in the person of others. He has entered 
each and all and used their service, spoken from every 
mouth ; now, he says: 


Let me speak this once in my true person, 

Not as Lippo, Roland or Andrea, 

Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence— 
Pray you, look on these my men and women, 
Take and keep my fifty poems finished; 

Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also! 


The remainder of the poem transcends analysis or para- 
phrase. Briefly, it is a prolonged figure in which the love 
of man for woman is compared to that of a mortal for the 
moon-goddess who turns to him another side from that she 
turns to the world. This metaphor is changed arbitrarily, 
for a moment, to give the poet the opportunity for these 
three matchless lines : 

God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures ' 


Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman-when he loves her. 


He reverts immediately to the original figure and shows 
the world praising its side of his “‘ moon of poets.” He 
stands with the world and praises, too: 


But the best is where I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 
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Here in the heart of her that is all his own, that the 
world never sees, that none sees but himself, he cries: 


Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 

Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 

Wrote one song — and in my brain I sing it, 
Drew one angel — borne, see, on my bosom ! 


This closes the poem which, signed as it is with the poet’s 
initials, has all the effect of a deliberate avowal of an allegi- 
ance so fine and so complete that even the gaze of the 
world cannot desecrate it. 


The Looking Forward 


“ Prospice ’’ was written after Mrs. Browning’s death, and 
is the triumphant declaration of a soul undismayed by death 
and, indeed, anticipating it as that last and most glorious 
flight of all in which the reward is to be finally and forever 
won. As it is short and requires no analysis it is quoted 
here entire, because it is too perfect to be mutilated and 
because the whole of it is needed to lead the reader properly 
to the wonderful, exultant joy and faith of the last three 
lines : 


Fear death ?— to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, s#— one fight more, 
The best and the iast! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The herces of old. 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 





March 


(I found these verses upon a blackboard in a Minneapulis school with 
words and birds intertwined most artistically—Eb ) 


March! March! March! ‘They are coming, 
In troops to the tune of the wind: 
Red-headed woodpeckers drumming, 
Gold-crested thrushes behind ; 
Sparrows in brown jackets hopping 
Past every gateway and door; 
‘Finches wlth crimson caps stopping 
Just where they stopped years before. 


March! March! March! They will hurry 
Forth at the wild bugle-sound ; 
Blossoms and birds ‘in a flurry, 
Fluttering all over the ground. 
Hang out your flags, birch and willow! 
Shake out your red tassels, larch ! 
Up, blades of grass, from your pillow! 
Hear who is calling you — Marcu! 
— Lucy Larcom 
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Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul, I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


An Invocation 


The Invocation of the first canto of “The Ring and the 
Book ” was written at a still later date and seems as perfect 
a confirmation as could be wished of the finality of the 
relation whose expression has progressed from step to step 
in the other poems. It is a solemn call to her, 


Boldest of hearts that ever faced the sun, 
And sang a kindred soul out to his face, 


to be with him now in this work which was to prove, in all 
essential respects, his greatest achievement. 

Never, he tells her, shall he begin a task without seeking 
reverently that interchange of thought that is still theirs ; 
never conclude without yearning upward for the blessing and 
rectifying light that she alone can give. This solemn, yet 
simple recognition and confession of the existence of a 
bond that has defied time and death is as a seal on all that 
has gone before. It not only sanctifies the work it thus 
dedicates to her, but it proves it a dedication, not to the 
memory of the woman, but to the woman herself who, 
though removed from all material share in his life is still its 
vitalizing and informing influence. 

We have, then, in these four poems, four commemorative 
stages in the union of these two. In the first, “ By the 
Fireside,” we have the joy of youth in love and the amazed 
and awed recognition of the eternal union already felt to be 
theirs. In the second, “One Word More,” we have the 
sacred unity of the husband and wife, the noble self-sur- 
render of the man to the woman who claims his whole being. 
In the third, “ Prospice,” is the fierce yearning of the soul 
towards a death that can bring no harm, since at the end of 
the struggle is the reward,— herself. In the fourth is the 
solemn affirmation of a relation that is still, in spite of death 
and time, a living thing. 


The Home-Coming of the Birds* 


MARY MANN MILLER Brooklyn N. Y. 


HO has heard a robin this spring? Of course 
W you all know the robin, so your ears will be open 

to hear his loud ringing “‘ Quick! Quick!” that 

tells us he has come home again to run about 
our lawns swelling his proud red breast and jerking worms 
out of their holes. It may be a little frosty for the worms 
at first, but robin knows that they will soon thaw out. Then 
he will wake us in the morning with his “Cheer-i-/e / 
cheer-i-/a/_ Cheer-i-/e/ cheer-i/a’ Cheer-up!” He 
seems almost as glad to get back as we are to have him. 

You would laugh at me if I were to tell you how a robin 
looks, for probably every one of you thinks he knows. You 
are quite sure you do, I suppose? Well, then, tell me the 
color of a robin’s throat ; and how does a young robin just 
off the nest differ from its parents? Does a robin walk 
or hop? ; 

But is the robin the first bird to come home in the 
spring? I think perhaps most persons notice him first, be- 
cause they know him, even if they don’t know any other 
bird. And then he sings so loud, and comes so near the 
house. 

The bird that I most often see first in the spring is the 
song-sparrow, and I have heard him sing as early as Febru- 
ary. He is one of those little speckled brown birds that 
look so much like one another. You might think when first 
you saw him, that he was one of those English sparrows 
that are so common in our city streets all the year round. 
He is nearly the same size. But he has a speckled breast 
with three larger spots, one on each side of the throat, and 
one lower down, in the middle of the breast. The English 


* Copyrighted, 1899, by Epucationai. PustisHinc Co 
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sparrow, you know, has no speckles on his breast. When 
he sings you will be sure he is not the common bird of the 
streets, for while the latter does little more than squawk, our 
song-sparrow opens his mouth and sends out a most bright 
and cheerful sunshiny song. 

This little plain-colored bird has no gay feathers to make 
us love him, yet all are glad to see him, for he js usually the 





The Robin. 


(Beal, Bulletin 54, Division of Ornithology, United States Department of Agriculture.) 


first bird to tell us with his sweet song that the sun will 
soon be warm enough to start the buds on the trees to 
swelling, and the buds underground to pushing up through 
the dead leaves. It tells us that the other birds will soon 
be here, singing and nesting and bringing up their young in 
their busy, happy way. Be sure to look for the song 
sparrow this spring. You can find him in the city parks 
and suburbs as well as in the country. 

After the song-sparrow, and along with the robin, comes 
the bluebird, robin’s cousin. Like the robin, he has a red 
breast, though a much pinker red, but his back is a beauti- 
ful bright blue. “ Zur-a-lee! Tur-a-lee!” he says in his 
soft, gentle tones. While robin’s song is brisk and loud, 
and the song-sparrow’s bright and cheerful, the bluebird’s is 
gentle and tender. 

I am not sure but that the bluebird is the best beloved of 
all the spring birds. No other bird, I think, would be 
missed as much as the bluebirds were one spring about 
eleven years ago when they were very scarce. In March of 
1888, the great blizzard, of which you may have heard, 





The Bluebird. 
(Beal, Bulletin 54, Division of Ornithology, United States Department of Agriculture.) 


killed many bluebirds just as they were starting north, and 
not all the other birds could make up for them. 

Another March bird is the phcebe. Although phcebe 
does not wear fine clothes, nor even sing sweetly, like the 
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others we have been speaking of, yet he is very welcome 
for his earnest hearty way of telling us he is with us once 
again. “ Phe-be! Phe-be! Pha-be, pe-wit/’’ he says, as 
he perches on the porch roof, flopping his tail, which seems 
to be very loosely fastened on. 

Phoebe is not handsome, as I have said, but wears plain 
brownish gray with no markings on his back, while his 
breast is grayish white. But if you find 
Madam Pheebe building her mud and moss 
nest under your porch roof or in the wood- 
house, you may be glad, for she and her 
mate will catch great numbers of flies to pay 
for house-room. 

Phoebe is a fly-catcher, and sits up very 
straight all day on the ridge-pole, or on a 
bridge or some dead stick over a stream of 
water, waiting for the insects he wants for his 
dinner. The feathers on top of his head are 
likely to stand up, making him look as if his 
head were too large for his body. His tail flops 
whenever he moves or whenever he speaks. 

Now where do you suppose all these birds 
have come from? Where have they been while 
the ground was covered with snow, and cold 
winds blew? They have been south, you will 
say perhaps, for most children now know some- 
thing of the migration of birds. But how far 
south? And why did they go? They went, 
not because it grew cold here, but because they 
could not get food enough. A bird can stand a great deal 
of cold if only it has plenty to eat. But in the winter, 
when earthworms go deep down into their burrows, when 
caterpillars, grubs, and flying insects disappear, the birds 
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The Pheebe. 
(Beal, Bulletin 54, Division of Ornithology, United States Department of Agriculture.) 


that eat these creatures must starve or find something else 
to eat, or else go where insects are still crawling and squirm- 
ing and flying. And this answers the first question, too, for 
because of the kind of food they want, some must go fariher 
south than others 

The song-sparrow hardly needs to go south at all, for he 
finds a cupboard in every dead weed by the roadside. He 
is a seed-eater, as that short stout beak of his shows. So 
he does not go far away, and can easily slip back some 
bright February or March day to sing us a song of spring. 
But phoebe will have nothing but live, flying insects, so he 
goes where he can get them. 

The robin and the bluebird, you will notice, have longer 
and slenderer bills than that of the sparrow. This shows 
that they are soft-billed birds and eat grubs and worms 
instead of crushing seeds. So you would think these birds 
must go father south than the song-sparrow. And so per- 
haps they might, but that they are content to eat berries in 
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winter. So a few of them can stay near us as long as any 
berries are left in the woods and fields. But wherever the 
birds may go for the winter trip, there seems to come over 
them in the spring a longing to go back to the place where 
they were born. So they turn their faces to the north and 
hurry back to the same old garden or orchard or pasture in 
which they were hatched. 

Of course we cannot know positively that every bird does 
just this, but in many cases it is proved, and so the wise 
men think it may be true in all. There is a gentleman in 
Flushing who feels sure that one bird, at least, came back to 
his garden after a winter inthe south. I will tell you about it. 

The summer before, after a good deal of trouble, this 


Early 


The partridge sounding the call of spring, 
Wakes the brook from its silent sleep, 
And the bluebird, noising on airy wing, 
Cafls till the rill begins to creep,— 

Calls till the snow-drifts sink away 
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gentleman had tamed one chipping sparrow among a num- 
ber in his garden until it would eat from his hand. In the 
fall it flew away with the others, and when the birds came 
back in the spring one chipping sparrow came at once to 
him and ate from his hand. Of course it must have been 
the same one he had tamed. 

These are not all the birds that come home in March, of 
course. I wonder if your eyes and ears are sharp enough 
to see any of the others that come this month. I have 
given you the time that these birds come near New York 
City. Where you live they may be a little earlier or a little 
later. And if you live west of the Rocky Mountains you 
may have different birds. 


Birds 


From the sunlight piercing the clouds of gray, 
Rouses the buds on the elm tree’s limbs, 
Wakens the grasses upon the plains, 
And over the dear old earth again 
Echo the spring-time prophet’s hymn. 
— Henry Ripley Dorr 





Temperance Teaching in the 


Public Schools 


CAROLINE H. PARKER Hillsboro Ohio. 
Dear Editor : — 

Will you kindly permit me to answer some of the 
arguments upon this subject presented in the February 
number of Primary EDUCATION? 

I should like to do this in behalf of the “teachers who 
believe in temperance, and practise it, and believe that 
children should be saved from the evils of intemperance ; ” 
teachers who have conscientiously, thoughtfully and under- 
standingly obeyed not only the letter but the spirit of the 
law in regard to narcotics, but who are not fully convinced 
that the present method of presenting the subject is the 
one which fully accords with practical pedagogy. These 
teachers cannot but recognize and respect the exalted 
motive which inspired Mrs. Mary H. Hunt to endure 
fatigue, exposure to the accidents and discomforts of travel, 
discouragements, disappointments, and even contumely, 
which made up a part of her experience in the early days 
of her efforts to establish laws on temperance teaching. 
Nor do they wish to withhold sympathy and support from 
any effort toward the promotion of temperance. Such 
teachers believe that some good has resulted from this 
temperance teaching, as seme good will always result from 
an attempt to reach a generous and noble ideal. But in 
school work the ideal and the practical should not be too 
widely separated ; teachers must be consistent; they need 
not reiterate a plain fact ad nauseam; they should never 
make statements which can readily be controverted. When 
they are required to teach a subject which may be antago- 
nistic to the opinions of some of their patrons, they should 
be fully sustained by the parties requiring it. Our legisla- 
tors require temperance teaching. How do they sustain us? 
By permitting from one to a dozen saloons on every street 
that leads to a school-house. 

Our school superintendents, nowadays, generally supple- 
ment the teaching by their example of pure and temperate 
lives; the best and truest teaching that can be given. But 
of what avail is it to teach the effect of narcotics where a 
superintendent, principal, or a teacher is addicted to the use 
of narcotics? Is it not as much within the province of 
legislatcrs to say that such a man is ineligible to the office 
of teacher, as to enact laws for the teaching of temperance? 

It is not my object, however, to advise legislators, but to 
vindicate the teachers who are charged with ignorance on 
the subject of physiology, and to maintain my former 
assertion that teaching scientific temperance is like rowing 
against the rapids. 

Aside from the causes mentioned in my former article, 
others may be cited which seriously handicap the teacher of 
this subject ; such as contradictory statements in endorsed 


physiologies in regard to food values, certain rules of health, 
and the positive affirmation of the deleterious effects of 
alcohol in health, with reiterated concessions to its useful- 
ness in sickness. 

Again, by religious and educational journals advertising 
soothing syrups, headache powders, and stomach bitters, all 
of which are narcotics. These glaring advertisements in 
responsible papers are a serious hindrance to the teacher's 
success ; the soothing syrup administered to a young child, 
entering into and influencing its susceptible organism, may 
create an appetite for narcotics which all the teachers in the 
country cannot eradicate. 

It is hardly worth while to recall again that other great 
barrier to success, a government which spends for educa- 
tional purposes one hundred and sixty-five million dollars 
annually, and sanctions an opposing traffic in liquors which 
costs its people one thousand and eighty million, or six times 
as much. 

I must also adhere to my former statement that the 


.results of this teaching in the schools have not been com- 


mensurate with the hopes of its most enthusiastie teachers. 
With all deference to the high authority from which comes 
the statement in your February number that “ the revenue 
tax returns prove a decrease in the per capita consumption 
of alcohol,” I must beg leave to say that there may be other 
causes than temperance education for the falling off in the 
revenue. Perhaps, too, per capita consumption cannot be 
reckoned, positively, by revenue returns. I once entered a 
wareroom where a great quantity of floor matting was com- 
ing in. I said to the proprietor, “ Do you expect to sell all 
that matting this year?”’ “Oh, no,” he answered, “ but 
there will soon be a duty on matting which will cause a rise 
in price. I am buying enough, at low prices, to last a long 
while.’”” No more matting came into that store for two years 
following, yet the merchant sold as much in each of those 
two years as he did the year he bought it. This may be the 
case with revenue returns. In 1894 the tax on alcoholic 
products was advanced twenty cents on the gallon. The 
probability is that distillers, aware of the pending advance, 
increased their output to its fullest possible extent, in order 
to save additional tax when the law should be enforced. 
This would account for the enormous revenue in 1893, 
which was the largest ever recorded, and reached $94,712,938 
for spirits, and over $32,000,000 for fermented liquors. In 
1894, when the new law became operative, the tax returns 
on spirits dropped to $85,259,252, a difference of almost 
nine and a half million. This could not be accounted for 
by temperance teaching. In 1895 there was a further fall- 
ing off of about five million. In 1896, when the extra sup- 
ply became low, there was an increased production which 
furnished a revenue greater by one million dollars than the 
preceding year. 1897 also increased the revenue at the rate 
of two million above 1896. Revenue returns from fermented 
liquors show 1893 and 1897 about equal. The returns for 
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1898 are $92,546,999.77 for spirits, and $39,515,421.14 for 
fermented liquors. 

Again, Mrs. Hunt says, “If a pupil asserts that two and 
two are ten, or refuses to believe that the world is round, 
quoting the parents’ authority, the teacher is not disturbed.”’ 
‘This is quite true. The occurrence would be so rare that a 
teacher need not give it a second thought. Arithmetic is a 
science. No one attempts to dispute its self-evident laws. 
Even our newly acquired brothers, the Filipinos, believe that 
two soldiers and two soldiers are four soldiers. The Eskimo 
probably knows that two seals and two seals are four seals. 
Two bottles and two bottles are four bottles,“whether a 
physician or saloon keeper counts them. No medical 
or mathematical professor ever upsets the primary teacher’s 
work when she has taught a child that two and two are 
four. 

I have no sympathy with “the tobacco-using and cider- 
drinking grandfather,” nor any excuse to make for him; but 
that he 7s a “stumbling-block”” to our pupils is too well 
known to admit of argument. Our boys could not be made 
to see the parallel between a man who had smoked all his 
life, without apparent harm, and one who had not died of 
yellow fever because he had never had an attack of it. 

I quote again. “The question of the medical use of 
alcohol belongs to the medical college, not to the primary 
school-room. The law requires taught the nature and effect 
of alcohol as a beverage, not as a medicine.” 

If the “effects of narcotics” is a science, that which is 
true in the primary room must also be true in the college. 
What is true of alcohol as a beverage must also be true as a 
medicine. 

David J. Hill in his psychology defines science thus: “A 
science must meet these three requirements : 

1. All the facts must be zacluded. 

2. All the facts must be Aarmonized, so that no contra- 
diction exists between them. 

3. All the facts must be arranged according to their 
natural affinity.” 

In teaching, the natural affinity of facts manifests itself in 
those exigencies where a fact is demanded to support an 
advanced theory. Such exigencies arise sometimes in 
primary schools. To illustrate : 

A few weeks ago I had given a lesson on the effects of 
alcohol in a manner which I felt would accord with the 
teaching of the dozen or more endorsed physiologies which 
I have read, studied or consulted during the last ten years, 
except that I had purposely omitted that modifying phrase, 
“as a beverage.” A hand was raised for permission to 
speak. The boy arose and made this statement, with a 
rising inflection: “When I was sick the doctor gave me 
alcohol?”” Immediately another said, “When / was sick 
the doctor gave me whiskey?’’ Only two ways seemed 
open for me to answer these children. To trespass on the 
rights of the medical college, and declare my belief that 
alcohol has no right to a place among curative agencies ; or 
to say, “ My dear boys, it is only as a beverage that alcohol 
will accelerate your heart’s action, cause degeneration of the 
muscles, check the growth of bones, injure your eyesight, 
impair your hearing, accumulate in your brain, render your 
nerves unsteady, your skin sallow, and take you down to a 
drunkard’s grave. As a medicine it may save your life.” 
But I could not conscientiously say this. If I had done so, 
the boys might sometime reason thus, “ We will ever use 
alcohol as a beverage. We will a/ways use it as a medicine. 
If we are weak it will make us strong. We will always buy 
it at a drug store, mever at a saloon.” 

Another reason why I cannot modify my statements about 
alcohol is this: I have known some excellent temperance 
people, teachers, prohibitionists, Christians, whose lives 
were as nearly perfect in temperance and purity as human 
lives can be, who yet clung to that old superstition that 
alcohol might in extreme cases save life. When these good 
people came down to the dark valley of death, and went out 
alone among its shadows, ¢hey went while under the influence 
of alcohol, administered by physicians. Ah! the pity of it! 
That a science should make the closing scene belie a life’s 
example ! 
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Permit me to refer again to the February article for proof 
that “ practical results are already manifest in temperance 
education,” and to call attention to what might be thought 
an illogical conclusion in the analogy between the two bodies 
of soldiers. 

Inductive reasoning requires that the conditions of the 
argument must be alike, else the analogy fails as an argu- 
ment. In the first mentioned example of eight hundred 
men the conditions were : 

1. Homes where beer was as common as water. 

2. Temperance teaching from the ideal or positive 
side. 

Result. Eight hundred drunkards. 

In the second instance of men from another part of the 
state the conditions stand thus : 

I. 

2. Honest temperance teaching. 

Result. Total abstainers. 

What were the home environments of these last named 
young men? They may have had homes vastly superior 
to the others, from a temperance standpoint. Educators 
claim that the influence of the home is to that of the school 
as three to one, consequently the most important condition 
of the latter statement is wanting. 

Among some old records of the civil war this item occurs, 
“The —th regiment is called the temperance regiment. 
No intoxicants are allowed within its camp. The men are 
almost all total abstainers.”’ 

A news item of the Spanish war, which may not have 
been published but was no less authentic, was that Mr. 
Blank, proprietor of the Water street saloon, presented a 
bottle of whiskey to each departing soldier, only six of 
whom refused to accept. With the exception of these 
six it was said the men reached camp in a state of 
intoxication, and while there patronized liberally the 
regimental canteen. Alcohol in some form was an ever 
present commodity. 

Comparing these incidents we find the conditions to be 
as follows : 

1. A regiment of men from average American homes. 

2. No scientific temperance teaching whatever. Only 
moral influence. 

Result. A temperance regiment ; some of whom escaped 
the perils of war, and still live. 

In the other case we have,— 

1. A body of men from average American homes. 
Same locality. 

2. Honest temperance teaching from endorsed physiolo- 
gies for ten years. 

Result. A set of drunken soldiers with a few honorable 
exceptions. 

These incidents of mine are only matters of history ; they 
do not prove anything. 

That I may not appear to stand alone in certain opinions, 
I quote from the annual report of Professor N. C. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania : 

‘The forms of intemperance which hurt children most 
are, intemperance in eating, in playing, in working, and 
occasionally in resting. Hence, while instruction is given 
upon the effects of strong drink, temperance in all things 
should be taught as a fundamental law of hygiene. Mere 
knowledge of the effects of narcotics will not cure the 
cigarette habit, nor save a growing youth from the evils of 
strong drink.” Many prominent educators endorse his 
opinion. 

An editorial in the /ndependent contains this sentence, 
“ It is quite useless to appeal to the youngsters who take to 
cigarettes, to stop the practice, as they have not sense 
enough ; but it is a very serious question whether the state, 
which has a right to require good health of its citizens, 
whom it may need in war, ought not to legislate against the 
evil.” 

In the event of such legislation against cigarettes and 
alcohol, and in the possibility that the medical college may 
repudiate alcohol as a remedial agent, lies our only hope of 
reaching, in the twentieth century, that millennial epoch 
when America shall be free from the curse of narcotics. 
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A Reply to Mrs. Hunt 


A. C. SCAMMELL 


OU do not understand us, Mrs. Hunt. We, who 
VY dread the school-room teaching of temperance, as 
prescribed by certain leaders, are not the apathetic, 
uninformed, prejudiced set of teachers which you 
represent us to be. We are heartily glad to teach temper- 
ance in our schools, from the kindergartens up, but we ask 
the reasonable privilege of teaching it from our own view- 
point, and with liberty of conscience. This we ask after 
having endeavored to master your three essentials: “A 
thorough knowledge of the subject matter to be taught, 
including a sense of its importance.” “A realization of how 
much of the subject pupils in each grade are able to com- 
prehend.” ‘A clear idea of the methods to be employed 
in teaching the subject.” 

We agree with you that teachers should study several 
of the endorsed physiologies, but we think that our 
own judgment should decide how much of, and in 
what form, their contents would best be given to the 
children. We claim the same latitude of judgment in the 
teaching of any school-room subject. While we do not 
assume to be wiser than the books, we say that the teacher 


_ who is not capable of making books her faithful servants, but 


will bow to them as her arbiters, is unworthy the teacher’s 
high office. 

During the years that temperance instruction in the 
schools has been required by the state, the teachers have 
learned not a few things from the pupils themselves; 7z. : 

That every child needs, and should be given, a sound 
temperance education ; that there are as many kinds of tem- 
perance to be taught, as the child has activities; that they 
should not all be taught in one school-room; that in the 
primary school, moderation and self-control should be care- 
fully and intelligently taught, and applied to the foods and 
drinks that the child uses;—to his work, play, speech, 
tempers, and to everything within his control which needs 
the check; that lessons on alcoholic drinks and narcotics 
have no place in the primary school-room ; that if the law 
says, “ Teach these children in simple language, the /u// 
truth as to the nature of alcoholic drinks, and the power of 
these to do harm,” the primary teacher does well to evade 
the law, and become a law unto herself; for the little child 
has only to do with the evils which exist in the child-world, 
the only evils that he can comprehend: that if he steadily 
gains in the power to say “ No,” to these, he is fortifying 
himself to resist the tempters that may come to him in 
youthhood and in his manhood; that when a pupil is old 
enough to understand fermentation he is ready for the tem- 
perance that has to do with alcohol and other poisons. 

That this is as unpopular a subject with children as ever 
entered the school-room, the teachers who have taught it 
most faithfully do not hesitate to say. We believe that pure- 
minded children always shrink from the analysis of any 
private or social evil. | Now, certain truths, like medicines, 
must be given, whether or not they are palatable, but if they 
can be made unobjectionable, and retain all their curative 
properties, do they not give the child the greater good? 
This is simply, and all, that we teachers mean, when we 
say that we believe in teaching temperance from its positive, 
or hygienic side. We try to teach temperance, as we teach 
arithmetic, or language, in a natural or logical way, that will 
arouse no more antagonism than would the teaching of any 
physiological fact. Child-study bids the teacher to look for 
the responsive or receiving side of child-nature, and to 
appeal to that side in the presentation of a subject ; for only 
so can a healthful enthusiasm be awakened. 

We believe that the emphasis of all moral training should 
rest upon the good; that the higher the child’s ideals, the 
better and stronger will be the practical results. Give 
us, if you can, the reasons wy. you believe that a child must 
know the essence of evil, before he can understand the 
good, or must be led through some danger-path, to reach a 
point of safety. To teach social purity, we do not think it 
necessary to instruct the child by detailed accounts of 
impure acts, and their results ; we do not teach honesty and 
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truth by giving the pupil an insight into the various ways of 
cheating and lying, and illustrating by the saddest example 
we can find; and we cannot see the good of requiring 
children to name the different liquors, “that they will be 
sure to name the harmful ones and avoid them.” 

Children cannot contemplate an evil without danger of 
contamination by that evil. We sometimes think that the 
earnest temperance workers from the negative side do not 
know children in the sense that teachers know them; while 
working so persistently for the results, there is danger of 
leaving the child behind. 

In the positive teaching of temperance, we try to keep 
pace with the child. How? By appealing to his love for 
making things. We work to interest him in building his 
body-house. For materials, we give him the few simple 
laws of sanitation, of diet, of exercise, of dress, and of 
character that he can use intelligently; then, as a child 
with him, we watch and help his work, in the school, on the 
playground, on the street, and in his home, if we are so 
privileged. As his needs grow with the years, we give him 
new truth for the carrying on of his work, and present to his 
reason, the rewards and penalties as natural results of right 
or wrong building. If the body-building goes up well, we 
think that the mind within it will be sound, and safe from 
the disease, intemperance. We try to teach temperance 
through body reverence, and not by a constant nagging with 
“ Don’ts,’”’ and warnings against doing things that probably 
they will never want to do. 

As to the case of the “eight hundred young men whom 
the schools had taught nothing of the true nature of 
alcohol,” we do not think it reasonable to believe that they 
fell through lack of such knowledge, for observation must 
have taught them much. They were unable to stand for 
want of the healthful body and the moral backbone. 
Coming from the homes that they did, where food was 
beer and contact was vileness, their school-room teachers 
were well nigh powerless :— they could neither re-create nor 
modify with such home living. If those teachers taught 
faithfully from the ideal side, if they tried to fill the 
minds of those boys “so full of the good and beautiful that 
there shall be no room for the bad,” they did their duty. 
If they did not teach temperance at all they were most 
culpable. We think that the Great Teacher’s parable of the 
sower applies here. //e did not blame the sower because 
some of the seeds fell among the thorns and the stones, 
nor did He commend because other seed fell where it 
returned the hundred fold. 


(With the publication of these replies, this discussion 
ends. The question that invited it was honestly asked, in 
the hope that some light might be obtained as to the reason 
why good, conscientious, temperance teachers dislike to 
teach temperance. Both sides of the subject have been 
ably and honestly presented, and it is earnestly hoped that 
good may result.— Ep.) 


The Snowdrop 


See that flower beside the snowdrift? 

It is a snowdrop. 

How can you bloom, little flower, while the 
winds are so rude, and while the snow is on 
the hillside? 

You are very brave. 

You do not look brave nor strong. 

Your head droops, and your leaves are very 
slender. 

Is that patch of ice your mirror? 

Do you love the old brown earth? 

You nestle closely to it. 

Gome with me into the house. 

I will keep you warm. 

— ** Some of Our Flower Friends,” Ed, Pub. Co. 
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Morning Song 


SADIE S. PALMER 





Now the morning light has come, 
Awake children and sing ; 

Father thou hast kept us safe, 
Praise to thee we bring, 

Be with us throughout the day 
Till the coming night: 

Help our little feet to tread 
Only paths of right. 


Help us that our lips may speak 
Only what is true, 

Help our little hands to find 
Kindly deeds to do. 

May our eyes with gladness shine, 
Fill our hearts with love ; 

Hear us Father, as we pray, 
From thy throne above. 





Writing on Ruled Paper 


HELEN M. WEBSTER DENVER COLO. 
I. 

In response to your request in the December number of 
Primary Epucation I write to place my vote in favor of 
unlined paper in a@// grades. 

Many years’ experience was necessary to convert me to 
my present belief and during all that time I carefully lined 
slates to show three spaces in order that small letters, short 
stem letters, loop letters and capitals might be made of reg- 
ulation height. 

The statements of higher grade teachers —that children 
were not able to write rapidly enough to accomplish the 
work requi ¢d of them, that they soon lost the smooth uni- 
form hand common on entering from a primary grade ; that 
in trying to make speed they fell into a small cramped style ; 
that in learning to use ink it seemed impossib'e for them to 
hold the pen with a light touch; and that finger movement 
was universal — all these gave food for serious reflection. 

With the consent of the principal slates were discarded 
and the children (first grade) were supplied with medium 
lead pencils and wadined paper. They were given much 
practice in making letters and words “in the air” thus 
acquiring free arm and shoulder movement. ‘The difference 
in the height of certain letters was frequently dwelt upon and 
they were soon able to give to each its proper height. In 
less time than was formerly required to train classes to follow 
lines they had learned to write straight across the page with- 
out lines. After a few months a part of the class was sent 
on to make room for an entering class. The teacher who 
received them reported that they were able to write as well 
and much more rapidly than my former classes that had had 
double the time given to their training. 

After further practice in the same direction I became con- 
vinced that in striving to follow lines the attention is drawn 
away from the true object of the exercise —the correct 
formation of letters and words ; that the habit of using finger 
movement in writing, which results in the rigid, ungraceful 
style that is so common, is caused by the effort to work 
down —and up—to lines; that the arm and shoulder 
movements alone can give ease, freedom, speed and indi- 
viduality to one’s style ; that the hard, resistant surface of a 
slate should ncver be allowed to children who are learning 
to write ; but whatever surface is used it should be unlined. 

CARRIE E, MEYERS MILLERSVILLE Pa, 
II. 


Should the children of first, second and third grades use 
ruled or unruled paper? 


The ends to be attained in penmanship in these grades 


are form and movement. If the teacher who asked the 
question will watch the child while writing on the black- 
board, she will notice that the child’s energy is spent in 
acquiring form and that movement is gained unconsciously. 

Space without limitation develops freedom of motion. 

Blackboard work fixes form. When the transition to 
paper is made, unruled paper gives better opportunity for 
movement and we think should be used in primary grades. 

Ruled paper is needed later because it aids in acquiring 
uniform slant and uniform height of letters — things that can 
easily be gained after the child’s attention can be directed 
towards details in form. 

Let his first efforts be directed towards free movement 
and good form and for these purposes do not impose upon 
him too many limitations. Give him unruled paper and 
many opportunities for using the same. 


EMMELINE IF. TUCKER DEADWOOD So. DAKOTA 
Ill. 

The question of the writer in December number is some- 
what. ambiguous, as she does not state whether she means 
single or double-ruled paper. No answer, worthy of consider- 
ation by thoughtful teachers, can be given, which does not 
involve three factors: the child, the subject, and results. 

To look first at the most important of these three factors 
—the child. Assuming that he enters school at the age of 
five, with no previous kindergarten training, in his first 
school year, should he use single-ruled, double-ruled or 
unruled paper? 

It is not begging the question when I say he should not 
write upon paper at all, but upon the blackboard, at first. 
Why? Because the large muscles of the arm and shoulder 
are better developed, and more ready for work than the 
smaller ones of the hand and fingers, and it is these larger 
muscles which are used in this blackboard work. ‘The brain 
centers which control the large muscles develop first, and a 
good control over the larger muscles will enable the pupil to 
gain more complete control over the smaller ones, the 
former being the foundation of the latter. 

The aim is /reedom of movement, not nicety of form. The 
pencil work should follow the blackboard work by careful 
gradations. First, a large sheet of paper and a large, soft 
pencil, with no limitations as to size of letters. Then paper 
with very wide rulings, freedom of movement never being 
abridged, 

Dr. Edward Shaw says ( Child Study Monthly, Feb., 
1896), “ If children are able by the end of the second year 
to write with pencil, at the desk, small non-loop letters, half 
an inch high, we feel that we have achieved excellent 
results.” 

Whether this is fully accepted or not, it will certainly be 
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conceded that all chlild-study observations and investigations 
point in this direction. The space between lines should be 
gradually diminished. There can be no hard and fast rule. 
The careful observation of the children’s practice must be 
the teacher’s guide. 

{ have found that this varies much in different children. 
From observations, extending over a period of six years with 
first and second grade children, and data kept during the 
last three years of that time, I also find that the children 
who enter school at six or seven years, learn to write much 
more quickly and easily than those who begin school life at 
five. ‘This is especially true of those who have had kinder- 
garten training. These children often write well at the end 
of the first half year — five scho: 1 months —a large free hand. 

This brings us to a consideration of the second topic — 
the suéject of writing, in primary work, and a consideration 
of its practical workings in our common schools. A discus- 
sion of this phase would be too extended for this article. It 
may be said, briefly, that there is a growing sentiment 
among educators in favor of two changes : First, to substitute 
for the copy-book carefully written work in the line of cor- 
relation with other school work, thus making writing an 
expression of thought. The writing lesson is then no longer 
a repetition of words, unmeaning and foreign to the child’s 
vocabulary, but a means to an end — that end easily reached 
under the stimulus of interest. This position is taken by 
Col. Parker (Zalks on Pedagogics, under “Writing as a 
Mode of Expression ’’) 

Second: The teaching of writing should begin and be 
emphasized at a later period than the first school year. It 
should be preceded —as should reading — by various forms 
of sense-training. ‘If we could put off writing two or three 
years, and have it done within two years, we should make a 
saving, and have it done better than now.” (G. Stanley 
Hall, Address before Child-Study Department of N. E. A., 
1896.) 

John A. Hancock, in Pedagogical Seminary for October, 
1894, says, “Writing should be begun late, and then on 
blackboards, with a very great deal of practice with the 
whole arm. ages spaced are neither helpful nor necessary.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter would seem to be as 
follows : 

1. First grade children should use unruled paper, fol- 
lowed by ruled paper—single lines—three-fourths of one inch 
apart. (So used in the Natural System, Newlands & Row.) 

2. The spacing used in second grade may be a little 
closer, if the development of the child warrants it. 

3. In third grade, the ordinary single-ruled paper may 
be used. 

4. Double-ruled paper should never he used, because its 
use is antagonistic to the child’s line of natural development, 
and it causes a nervous over-strain and fatigue. 

A comparison between the methods formerly used in 
primary drawing and those used to-day in writing, will show 
some interesting and rather astonishing parallels. 

As to the third factor, results —that is an all-embracing 
word. It does not mean simply a page of fine and intricate 
lines, but it may mean a step toward nervous disease. A 
page written by a seven-year-old child in lines of a one- 
eighth inch ruling may be even and exact, but it may repre- 
sent a woful waste of time and nervous energy. 

This is a true story: John, aged eight, having left the 
room, was seen in the yard, wildly waving his arms high 
above his head, and making vigorous sweeps to right and 
left. ‘Is anything the matter, John?” his teacher inquired. 
John shook himself like a wet Newfoundland dog, and 
grinned cheerfuliy, as he answered, “O, no! but I always 
feel so wigg/y after writing in those mean little lines, 1 want 
to just swing out!” 


Our Flag in Sweden 


A teacher of Holyoke, Mass., who is studying manual training 
in Sweden at a point where the cars run only twice a week, 
recently received a letter from home in a “ flag” envelope, which 
the authorities thought to be a communication from the United 
States government, on account of the flag. Immediately a special 
train was made up, and took the letter forty miles for the benefit 
of the recipient. 
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March 


Oh, the tossing of the branches, 

The living, budding branches 
High in air! 

And the sun that shines so brightly, 

The shadows dancing lightly 
Everywhere. 


The gurgle of the water, 

The laughing, sparkling water 
Flowing by; 

The wind —a thrill of vigor, 

Now a roar of winter rigor, 
Now a sigh. 


Above, the blue sky leaning, 

Brightly shining, full of meaning, 
Perfect arch! 

Breezes bracing, dry leaves chasing, 

Wind-tossed branches interlacing, 
This is March! —Z. K. Stevens. 


Skunk Cabbage 


The First Blossom 


It is now some weeks before the wood bouquet of anemones 
and bloodroots may be sought with confidence, but the honey- 
bees know where to find a pioneer blossom that is fast going 
to seed when these wood blooms first show their faces. 
Even to us who know the bee’s secret, how often does he 
give us the hint for the search in the bog before we had 
thought of a courier of spring. No matter then, how cold 
or wintry the landscape, go now in early March to the wet 
lowlands, and get your first vernal greeting from the lowly 
hermit of the bog. Welcome the prophet that pierces the 
snow, the pioneer that lifts the barriers of ice to tell us of the 
message he has received from mother-earth, long before 
the wood flower hears it in the south wind, or the lisp of the 
bluebird tells it to the trees. What matter is it that our 
purple-mottled, hooded blossom is not graced with perfume 
nor blessed with a poetic name? What though it may not 
appear to advantage in a button-hole? The skunk cabbage 
hood is as much entitled to the name of flower as its close 
relative, the beautiful calla, while the naturalized European 
bees have long welcomed it to their posy, and recognized 
the humble “prophet not without honor save in its own 
country.”—Hamilton Gibson (“Sharp Eyes.” ) 


The best of us have not yet done our best. Do not mark 
time, but march.— Supt. Andrews Chicago. 


Language is caught, not taught.— Dr. Marchof 
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Ten Common Trees 
SUSAN STOKES 


The Little Walnut 


NCE upon a time there was a little 
nut. It lived in a green house 
upon the top of a high tree. 
( Fig. 1.) 

The house was a sticky affair 
on the outside and had neither 
door nor windows. Still it was 
=~-. cosy and warm, for, as you see, 
it had a tough husk on the 
outside, next to this was a bony 
shell, and clear inside was the 
little nut. (Fig. 2.) 

There were two rooms into which its two leaves fitted. 
Their walls were crumpled and the little nut pressed out 
just as far as it could and filled all the crannies. 

This little nut was five months old, for it had arrived upon 
the tree in May. Now if you will look at a walnut tree in 
May, you will find it has made ready a great many homes 
for nut babies. They don’t look just like the full grown 
house, first, because they are not any larger than a grain of 
rice, and second, because they have two topknots. Perhaps 
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Fig. 1. Cluster of walnuts in the husk. 


we had better call them chimneys. Here is a group of these 
nut-houses. (Fig. 3.) You can find them in the tip of a 
branch just after the leaves unroll. The round part is sticky, 
but the chimneys are hairy and if you look very closely you 
can see that they have been dusted over with a yellow 
powder, and there is a slight frill below the chimneys. 
(Fig. 4.) 

I have sometimes cut down into the house through the 
chimney and found where the grains had made their way 
through the chimney into a little room at the bottom. In 
the little room was an egg cell. When the pollen grain 
reached it, the little egg cell wakes up and begins to grow. 
It grows and grows until it becomes the kernel of a nut. 


Where the Pollen Comes From 


I expect you would like to know where the little pollen 
grains, the walnut’s Fairy Prince, 
came from. It was probably carried 
by the wind from another tree, al- 
though we find both stamens and 
pistils on the same tree. 

It came from a queer little flower, 
which has thirty or forty pockets full 
of gold dust. The little flower 
doesn’t look much like a flower. It 
seems to be a little shelf holding eight 
or ten little stamens, each of which 
has four pockets. (Fig. 5.) The 
little shelves grow in clusters, in tail-like catkins. (Fig. 6). 





Fig. 2. Nut in its shell. 
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There are from twenty to forty flowers in a catkin and a 
very great many catkins on a single tree. 

The catkins do not grow in the tip of the branch, but 
stand out from the sides farther back. They are always 
green in color and disappear after the wind carries away the 





Ftg. 3. Cluster of pistillate flowers. Fig. 4. Single flower much enlarged. 


pollen. They were very different from the little nuts high 
up in the tree. The little nuts kept on growing. 


How the Nut Was Planted 


The winds rocked them to and fro, the rains washed their 
sticky walls, and the Mother ‘lree kept adding to the food 
supply in the little leaves. By and by October came, and 
with it a high wind, which whisked our nut, house and all, 
down into acorner. But the same wind also carried the 
leaves about and covered the nut with a warm blanket. 
Then the clouds gathered and the white snow fell. 

The little nut slept under the snow, but when the ground 
froze deep down, it cracked our nut’s shell. Then it awoke ~ 
and began to use the food 
Mother Tree had put in its 
leaves. It was thirsty, too, 
and was glad to drink the 
melting snow. So it ate and 
drank and began to grow. 

The two rooms of its house 
became too small for it, and 
it pushed out a tiny root, 
which turned into the ground. 
Then the little root was so 
busy getting water and the little nut was so busy using it, 
that a long green sprout sprang out from between the two 
leaves, pushed through the old leaves above, out into the 





Single staminate flower 
much enlarged. 


Fig. 5. 





Fig. 6. Young leaves and staminate catkins. 


sunlight, when it opened out into a green leaf. 


Ph 
4 


The Leaves 


It was a long green leaf, made up of many separate leaf- 
lets, a great many pairs of them. Then it put out another 
and another, and you could see that it was going to be a 
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walnut tree. If you would like to see one like it, look under 
the walnut trees in the spring. (Fig. 7.) 

After the young tree had put out several leaves it took a 
rest, and when October came, I found it with a hood on the 
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Fig. 7. 
end of the stem. The hood was made from leaves which 
did not grow long but which remained short and dark. 
These were the bud scales and they covered the winter bud. 
How the Tree Grew 


Then it dropped the leaves it had put out in the spring- 
time and passed the winter as a bare twig. In the spring it 


dropped the bud scales, and made some more green leaves, 
Each year it added 


and then again it made a winter bud. 
a few inches to its height 
and a_ few leaves to 
the ends of its branches. 
Each year it added a 
layer to its bark and R 
made new winter buds. oul : 

So it became a tall j 
young tree, with strength 
to spare, and in the spring- 
time, it fashioned houses 
for new nuts and catkins 
which should shed pollen 
dust. Just as the Mother 
Tree had stored food in 
its seed leaves, it now 
stored food in the leaves of its own seed children. 


The Walnut Tree and the Lumberman 


So the tree grew tall and beautiful in its forest home. Its 
umbrella-like head was lifted some sixty feet into the bright 
sunshine. Its plume-like leaves waved in the breeze for a 
hundred summers more. 

And then there came a change. On the edge of the 
forest there sprang up a little town. The hum of the saw- 
mill frightened away the birds. By and by the land was all 
cleared and the daisies ploughed under. And the tree? I 
suspect it passed through the sawmill. 


The Walnut Family 


The Walnut tree whose story I have told is the American 
Black Walnut. It has been so highly valued for its beautiful 
dark wood that the forests, once very abundant in the 
Mississippi Valley have almost entirely disappeared. Fortu- 
nately it is now being planted and cultivated for future use 
although it grows very slowly. 

The Black Walnut is distinguished from other walnuts by 
its long leaf, with fifteen to twenty-three leaflets, its dark 
wood, and the nut which is nearly black with sharply cut 
ridges. (Fig. 8.) 

The White Walnut or Butternut, has a shorter leaf, with 
nine to seventeen leaflets, the base of the fuzzy stem is 
shaped like a horseshoe ; the reddish wood is beautiful and 
is highly prized, although not so durable as the Black Wal- 
nut wood. ‘The nut is oblong and pointed at the tip; the 
kernel is much valued by boys as well as squirrels. (Fig. 8.) 

The English or European Walnut, is frequently cultivated 
in the mild portions of the United States. It has short 
leaves with five to nine leaflets, (Fig. 9); the thin-shelled 


Leaf of Black walnut about one-half natural size. 
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nut separates easily from the husk when dry. The nuts are 
common in the market. (Fig. 8.) 
The Hickories are closely related to the Walnuts, by their 
leaves, flowers, and nuts with a bony partition. They are 
separated from the Walnuts on account of the 
husk ; the husk of the walnut is continuous, of 
one piece; the husk of.the hickory opens by 
_-F four distinct valves. 
wt Po The Shaghark, or Hickory, is a tall, spread- 
i _J ing tree, with bark which breaks away in long 
strips. The leaves 
have usually five leaf- 
lets which are several 
inches in length. The 
wood is hard and 
light-colored. The nut 
is thin-walled, whitish, 
and slightly flattened. 
(Fig. 8.) 
has a larger leaf, seven 


The Big Shellbark 
are downy below; the 


to nine leaflets; which 


young twigs are slightly \ orange-colored. The 
nut is larger and pointed at both ends. 
The /ecan is the species found in the South. It grows to 


a greater height than the northern forms. The leaves are 
longer, with from nine to fifteen pointed leaflets. The husk 
is thin, with yellowish threads. It opens by four valves 
dropping the nut; the husk may remain upon the tree all 
winter. The nut is oblong, about an inch in 
length, smooth and thin-shelled. The kernel 
is sweet and of excellent flavor. (Fig. 8.) 


(Suggestions to Teachers) 


In giving a lesson upon the 
walnut tree, I should divide 
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Fig. 8. A group of cousins, butternut in husk above, hickory nut, English walnut, black walnut and pecan below. 


the subject. The leaves, flowers and seedlings may be 
studied best in the springtime, when the material is 
abundant. The nuts, with their similarities and differences 
may be studied during the winter months to advantage. 
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Leaf of English walnut. 


Fig. 9. 


I should like to emphasize these points in the study of 
the nuts: 
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1. The need of hanaling the object, For the reason that touching the 
object trains the nerves of touch, and causes activity in the touch centers 
of the brain. 


2. The need of seeing the object close at hand. Unless seen closely, 
the ideas of form and color are hazy and indefinite. To secure clear 
ideas of shape, the object must be near enough to be distinct. The sight 
nerves and sight centers are brought into definite activity. 


3. The object should be drawn. This necessitates clear vision, and 
exercises the motor-nerves and motor centers. In addition it stimulates 
the mind to use eye and hand together. 


4. The facts observed must be expressed in words. This expression 
may be both oral and written. If oral it develops control of the organs 
of speech. If written, it brings hand and eye into a relation different 
from that in drawing. Expression in either case clarifies and defines the 
ideas, awakens the imaginatlon, increases the vocabulary, and develops a 
system of sequence, if the ideas are arranged in logical order. 


5. A few clear ideas are worth more than a great many indistinct 
ideas. ‘There is some danger in bringing so many facts before the child 
that none of them become firmly fixed in the mind. The combined use 
of several sets of nerves, as, for instance, of sight, touch, motor and 
speech nerves, usually produces a permanent impression. 
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It is not uncommon that the young mind selects unim- 
portant details in place of the main facts ; for this reason, it 
is desirable, after securing all the original observations that 
may be volunteered, to arrange the chief facts in the form of 
a diagram. Observe one nut at a time, as the black walnut. 
These are the chief points: shape, size, markings on shell, 
thickness of shell, mode of separation from husk, texture of 
husk. Shape of nut, its crumplings, and flavor. 

Observe the same points in the English walnut, the 
hickory nut, and the pecan. Arrange the written observa- 
tions systematically. 
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Nature Study by Months* 
March 


MARIE L, SANIAL New York City 
Te introduction of Nature Study in the primary 


grades is a comparatively new departure in educa- 
tion. Its object, I apprehend, is not yet as generally 
and as thoroughly understood as it might be; 
insomuch as our methods of teaching are necessarily affected 
by our conception of the purpose in view, a preliminary 
statement of the ends now sought seems to be appropriate. 

In the first place this phrase, “ Nature Study,” should 
first be defined, so as to guard against any such mistake in 
theory and in practice as might result from an erroneous 
identification of it with the apparently synonymous but 
actually different expression, “Natural Science.” By “Nature 
Study” is simply meant — in the primary grades especially 
— the use of natural objects in the awakening of percep- 
tions and the development of faculties which the human 
being must exercise in the gradual acquirement of knowl- 
edge of any sort. It is, properly speaking, nothing more in 
itself than a method of teaching, regardless of the particular 
elements of science which the observed objects and the 
nature of the observations may afford an opportunity of 
gathering for future application. That it may, for instance, 
develop in some children, according to their aptitudes and 
grasp of mind, a special taste for zoology, or botany, or 
geology, or physics, or geography, or any other branch 
directly belonging or closely related to natural science, does 
not alter its primary and fundamental character. Its real 
object is to render possible, or at any rate easier, the emerg- 
ing of a// aptitudes, ever so divergent or unequal, from their 
common source, the human power of observing. And it is 
the method which the leaders of the educational movement 
were logically induced, step by step, to finally adopt, from 
the moment they began to discard the old system of abstract 
teaching for the more natural one of concrete illustration, or 
object lessons. ; 

That this method is correct in principle, no one to-day 
seriously disputes. Nature, indeed, appeals to nature, life 
to life, object to perception. From natural objects we 
derive our notions of form, color, and size; from their 
apparent motion or lack of motion our ideas of force, space, 
and time; from their multitude, variety and relations our 
ideas of number, difference, cause and effect; the most 
abstract gradually issuing from the concrete, and the most 
artificially concrete, as seen in the works of man, from the 
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absolutely natural. In other words, nature is our first 
teacher, and in order to be effective her lessons must be 
learned concretely, as she gives them, but in a graduated 
series, or progression, corresponding at every step with the 
further knowledge of any sort which it is their practical 
object to render easy of acquirement. 

But when this basic principle of method is accepted, we 
are still confronted with questions of practical application, 
involving principles hardly less fundamental. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Here is a class of little 
tots in their babyhood, Grade I-A. No printed books here 
will do, ever so full of pretty pictures. No deception of the 
senses is as yet possible, either by dumb signs (called 
letters) to represent sound or by still shadows (called en- 
gravings) to represent life. But we have the book of 
Nature ; a book full of true sound and life; a book for the 
child and the philosopher as well. Each page of it, if we 
may call it so, is very truly a natural object or a living thing 
—a mineral, a vegetable, an animal. He who has eyes can 
read as he runs, even though he may not yet know his 
letters. Our tots cannot yet, of course, see the connection 
between any page and the very next — say, between the dog 
and the wolf, or the cat and the tiger —for, despite the 
variation, there is here a relation, which in order to be per- 
ceived already requires the operation of a more subtle sense 


than mere eyesight. Much less can they see the connection. 


between pages more widely distant — say, between the fish 
and the bird — for there are here great laws of relation and 
variation, which in order to be comprehended demand 
knowledge of an advanced order. But they can see the par- 
ticular object which in itself is what we may well call a page 
of that wonderful book of Nature. 


One Book Page 


Now children, let us open the book. At what page shall 
we open it? The pxge in demand would, surely enough, be 
a cat, a dog, a horse, a goat perchance; some familiar 
animal no doubt —for children do not look beyond their 
own horizon — but an animal for all that. And why is it an 
animal? Simply because the animal moves; that is, moves 
visibly, for nothing is at rest, and in reality there is an 
immensely greater sum of motion in the vegetable or in the 
mineral than in the animal kingdom, but it is not so imme- 
diately perceptible to the human senses. Take a very 
young child to the foot of a great mountain, and he will 
hardly notice its impressive mass, it awful precipices, its 
stolid grandeur; but let a butterfly cross the path of his 
vision, his whole body and mind will harmoniously respond 
with motion ; just as a clear note, through the vibrating air, 
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will cause that piano string to vibrate also, which produces 
the corresponding note. 

Here, then, is a great facta psychological fact of the 
highest import—which must be recognized and acted 
upon :— Motion is an essential factor in the quickening of 
perception. Applying this general principle in the use of 
such vegetable material as she may be able to place before 
her pupils, the teacher will endeavor to make them observe 
“the plant in action.” 

The month of March in this latitude,— denuded, color- 
less, and cheerless as Nature may still look — will yet afford 
her the best opportunities of laying down the foundations of 
her work. Few plants awaken from their long winter sleep 
and the beauty of their active buds is in striking contrast 
with the dullness of the sleepy environment. A few facts 
only can be observed and duly recorded, but these are of 
primary value and they might be lost in the confusion pro- 
duced by the multiplicity of other facts, which compete for 
our attention when Nature is in full blossom. ‘These few 
facts I shall now proceed to point out as I describe some 
plants which may be observed in March and the action of 
these plants during that month, reserving for subsequent 
numbers the continuation of their history. 


A March Expedition 


For the first expedition in March some spot should be 
selected in which there is a pond bordered by shrubs. 
Amongst them will surely be found thickets of willows and 
trees of red-twigged swamp maples. Floating on the surface 
of the pond will be seen many green particles resembling 
scum until closely examined. They are the small plants of 
duckweed (Lemna minor L.) which during the winter have 
afforded food to various waterfowl. Bobbing up and down 
among these minute organisms, partly covered by them, will 
appear in great numbers round balls of a white, tenacious, 
jelly-like substance. In the center of each will be observed 
a dark spot. They resemble closely a white California 
grape, (Fig. 1a.) ‘They will afford clear illustrations of the 
process of germination, 
which may be accurately 
followed by the class. Sev- 
eral should be collected and 
placed in a small tin box. 
On being taken to the 
school-room they should be 
transferred to jars or glasses 
with a little mud at the 
bottom. How the children 
will puzzle and wonder over 
them! ‘Are they eggs, 
Miss ? They look like 
big frogs’ eggs.’’ Of course, 
the teacher will refer the 
children to the plant for an answer to their query. She must 
not interfere with the mental operations of her pupils when 
these operations, which require an effort, may lead them to 
spontaneously discover a fact ; for she would thereby defeat 
the very purpose in view, which is to awaken and set in 
motion, through this necessary effort, the perceptive and 
reasoning faculties. The very correction of such errors as 
the child may commit must be induced by still further 
observation. 

They fasten together a few sheets of paper. In that little 
book of their own making they draw or paint the object 
and possibly note in writing some fact which they observe 
in connection with it. A few days later the object is noted 
again. How it has changed in this short time! The dark 
speck has increased in size and is becoming green. Small, 
white threads like the legs of a spider appear. “ Surely it is 
an insect.” “It is alive.” Ah; the secret is betrayed. A 
tell-tale leaf appears. A plant after all; not an egg; but a 
a seed. Yes, the jelly-wrapped seed of the arrow-arum 
(Peltandra undulata Raf.) What will it donext? “Do!” 
Here again is a suggestion of motion. It is watched 
eagerly. The roots point downward persistently while the 
developing leaves point upward. No amount of turning will 
induce a contrary result. (Fig. 14.) Presently the roots 
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grasp the mud at the bottom of the jar just as firmly as Tom 
his pencil. This keeps the plant in one spot. Thus the 
anchoring function of the root is clearly demonstrated. 


The Calla 


Now, it is quite certain that in every school there is a 
child whose mother has in her window a plant of the 
Ethiopian Calla, a temporary loan of which may be 
secured. Frequently it is called a calla lily. This name 
is incorrect. The plant in question is not a lily in any sense 
of the word but a near relative of the arrow arum whose 
development we are watching. It is for this reason we 
direct attention to it at this time. But we will not tell the 
children this; they must discover it themselves later on. 
For the present we shall consider each specimen separately, 
first in its most ctriking characteristics, then in its chief 
parts. As we progress and as the relations of certain speci- 
mens become apparent in the light of obvious similitudes or 
marked differences, we may, very carefully, very gradually, 
encourage conclusions which then are the natural outcome 
of the pupil's self-awakened faculty of comparison. 

The white spathe of the calla is at first twisted. Note it 
it as it unfurls into a broad spreading hood with compound 
curves. In the center is revealed a long yellow column (the 
spadix) hitherto completely hidden. On the base of the 
column may be seen greenish-white knobs (pistils). The 
yellow pollen comes off on the children’s noses as they 
inhale the delicate fragrance. The knobs, too, become 
covered with it. Note the arrow-shaped leaves ; their rich 
green color; the venation. Hold the plant up to the light 
to see the veins more clearly. Where do they start? 
Where do they end? Which run up? Which run down? 
Can the children match the rich green of the leaf in chalk or 
paper? Can they draw it? Paint it? The word calla 
means beautiful. Is this not an appropriate name? What 
do the children know of the plant’s sensitiveness to cold? 
Does it require much or little water? The calla came 
originally from the Cape of Good Hope, where it grows in 
swampy land. 


The Skunk Cabbage 


After the regal calla we may observe a hardy plebeian 
denizen of our own swamps, bearing the undisputed honor 
of being the first spring flower—the skunk cabbage. It 
has such a disagreeable odor that we are apt to ignore its 
beauty. (The children will here draw a moral without the 
assistance of the teacher). This plant is interesting from 
the beginning. The spathe with its sharp, callous tip 
sturdily pushes its way through the still half-frozen ground 
just as an auger would bore through wood. Finally, it 
resembles a handsome, purplish, blotched shell with incurved 
edges. It performs a function similar to that performed by 


_ the white spathe of the calla. It protects the spadix, which 


in the skunk cabbage is globular. Note that in some of the 
plants the pollen is being shed while the pistils have not yet 
appeared and vice versa. Both will be found on the one 
spadix. The insects have not been deterred by the odor. 
Remains of small flies, bees and spiders may be found at 
the base of the hooded spathe. 

Both the calla and the skunk cabbage had pollen bearing 
(staminate) and seed-bearing (pistillate) flowers on the 
same plant. But the willow is said to be dicecious (two 
households). In other words, the staminate catkins and the 
pistillate are never found on the same bush. In order to 
obtain both kinds, budding twigs should therefore be taken 
by the collector from several bushes. ; those from each bush 
being kept in distinct bunches and, on reaching the class- 
room, placed in numbered jars. The class having been 
formed into as many divisions as there are jars, a jar might 
be assigned to each division. If each child attach his 
written name to a twig, to be known as his, he will be 
enabled not only to focus attention on this one object, but 
at the same time to observe in the miniature swamp on the 
window-sill the relation of his twig to those which, coming 
from the same bush as his, are in the same jar, and those 
which, coming from other bushes, are in other jars. 
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The Pussy Willow 


Much may be learned from a mere consideration of the 
scientific name, “salix discolor,” bestowed by the botanist 
Muhlenberg upon the unassuming pussy willow. “Salix” 
has its origin in two Celtic words: —sal (near), and lis 
(water), suggestive of the localities in which willows are 
generally found: namely, moist hill-sides, river-banks, 
or swamps. Usually where there is one bush there are 
several. If we visit the likely localities in March, we may 

_ recognize the pussy willow bushes, varying in 
# height from two to fifteen feet, by the compar- 
atively large buds, covered with tough, brown- 
purple scales, known in childish vernacular as 
the “ overcoats of the pussies.”” The water- 
proof qualities of the scales may be demon- 
strated by allowing one of the class to dip the 
twig into water and then pull off the scales, 
revealing the pussies perfectly dry within. A 
few days after the scaly twigs (Fig. 3@) have 
been placed in the jars, the first fact to attract 
attention will be the appearance of a soft, gray 
furry mass creeping as it were from beneath 
the scale; each day a further advance is 
made until the waterproof covering is entirely 
discarded. By this time the gray furry mass is 
seen to consist of long, closely-arranged white 
hairs. ‘The pussies are changing into catkins. 
Soon a pink glow overspreads each catkin. 
Looking carefully, sharp eyes will discover a 
series of tightly over-lapping reddish scales to 
which the base of the above-mentioned white 
hairs is attached. In a few days, the pink 
glow is succeeded by a darker tone. ‘The 
scales are turning black. Hence the specific 
name “discolor” (of various colors) (Fig. 34). 

The children have noted quite a procession : 
1, the tough scale; 2, the fur; 3, the reddish 
scales. Is this the end? No; at the base of 
the scale something is emerging, but the 
reports as to what vary in the various sections 
of the class. It is found that all the catkins 

er in some of the twigs assume the appearance 

shown in Fig. 3c. From the base of each 
scale two threads bearing yellow masses (stamens) have 
appeared (Fig. 3¢) while all the catkins on the other twigs 
resemble Fig. 3¢ because, from the base of each scale a 
bottle-shaped body (the pistil) has pushed out. Gradually 
the fact will dawn that though all the twigs in jar 1, for 
instance, bear stamens, not a single stamen can be found 
in jars 2 and 5. As the jars correspond to bushes the chil- 
dren will be anxious to know if such is invariably the case. 
If there are any bushes near by refer the pupils. to them. 
They will find and note not only the fact looked for, but 
also the environment and the presence of insects reveling in 
the abundant pollen and nectar of this willow. If the 
proper environment is beyond reach the teacher will have to 
remedy the difficulty and supplement the knowledge of the 
children by a vivid, truthful description of the places where 
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all the facts can be observed. We have not yet finished 
with the willows. More will be seen as they develop in the 
jars. 

The Sugar Maple 


‘The trees of the sugar maple may be found within a small 
radius of every school-house. The seeds commence to ger- 
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minate in March before the tree gives any sign of life. 
They carpet the ground so thickly that a few minutes spent 
in collecting will suffice to supply the class. Unless the 
weather has been continuously wet, it will be found wise to 
keep them soaked in water for one day before distributing 
them among the pupils. 

The fruit consists of two long samaras or keys, at first 
joined at the base, but later separating and presenting the 
appearance of Fig. 4 a. Each key consists of a veined, 
parchment-like portion called the wing, which serves as a 
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means of dispersion, and a thicker, seed-bearing portion. 
With a pin or the finger-nail we will separate the edges of 
this portion carefully. (See dotted line indicating direction 
in Fig. 4a). A small, round, brown object (the plant in 
embryo), as large as a pea, will appear. The children will 
find surrounding it, a soft, white, fuzzy lining. Why should 
it need this? 

If the brown skin covering the embryo be removed there 
will be seen a green mass economically packed and rolled 
into the smallest possible compass. Unfolding this cau- 
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tiously we find two leaves and a stem (Fig. 44). The 
children may now place some of the remaining maple keys 
on damp sawdust, cotton, blotting-paper or soil under an 
inverted tumbler that evaporation may be restrained. They 
may be kept in a warm, dark place for a few days, then 
brought to the light. Others should be placed on dry soil, 
others in the cold and others may be submerged, thus vary- 
ing the conditions to allow the children to discover those 
most favorable to growth. Let those cultivated in the class 
be tended carefully ; there is more to be seen next month. 


Other Maples 


Fortunately for our purpose, in late March and early 
April, both the red and silver maples are covered with tufts 
of scarlet and yellow-green blossoms, whose presence is 
advertised by their sweet odor and the buzzing of numerous 
insects. The silver or white maple is common in city streets. 
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If from day to day the children will bring sprays from various 
trees their wonder will be great as they behold, emerging 
from the base of the pistillate flowers, the minute winged 
fruit clothed in wool. The same development may be fol- 
lowed in the blossom of the red or water maple, which is 
also appropriately called swamp maple; but in this case 
the winged fruits will be found to be smooth. Both of 
these maples blossom before the leaves appear. In all our 
other northern maples, the flowers succeed the leaves. 


The Saxifrage 


All through the cold winter days, with green leaves -losely 
pressed in a circular rosette (Fig. 5), the early saxifrage 
(rock-breaking) has been filling its niche in rocky clefts or 
on dry hillsides and exposed banks. To the incessant 
activity of its perennial green leaves may be attributed the 
fact that it is able to send forth very rapidly a long, well- 
filled flower cluster. ‘These plants will thrive well in the 
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class-room if placed in a pot of moist earth. Mark carefully 
the smal! buds in the center around which the leaves are 
clustered. They begin to develop with the first rays or 





Fig. 5. The saxifrage. 


the spring sun, the ever-busy leaves keeping up the neces- 
sary supply of plant food. 





When the Birds Come North Again 


Oh, every year hath its winter 

And every year hath its rain — 
But a day is always coming 

When the birds come North again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain. 

And the alder’s vein turns crimson — 
And the birds come North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain — 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds come North again. 


Tis the sweetest thing to remember, 
If courage be on the wane, 
When the cold, dark days are over — 
Why, the birds come North again. , 
— Ella Higginson 


School Gardens 


Already some of our schools have established such gardens. 
They presént great possibilities in the way of furnishing 
material, both plant and animal. They have this advantage : 
the child can see the development of the plant from seed to 
seed. He plants the seed; he waters and cares for it; he 
sees it struggle with other plants for existence ; he sees its 
maturity and death. He notes the effect of varying degrees 
of temperature, moisture, and sunshine. ‘The garden should 
contain the grains and vegetables which are known to city 
children only in the food forms,— wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
corn, flax, buckwheat, peas, beans, etc. It may also contain 


the wild flower, fern, etc., indigenous to the locality, and also 
cultivated flowers. The garden need not be large to be 
serviceable. If we use wisely the space we have, the time may 
come when those in authority will see the necessity of 
supplying every new school with a garden. This is no exper- 
iment. Its value has been tested in France, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Sweden, where teachers are required to show 
proficiency in the care of a garden. /opular Science 
Monthly for February 1898 contains a very satisfactory 
discussion for School Gardens. 
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Kalevala* 
The National Epic of Finland 


THE EDITOR 


CC Hicvath. are delighted with the rhythm of 
Hiawatha. Why will they not be equally pleased 
with the rhythmic flow of Kalevala, the model from 
which Hiawatha was fashioned. And cannot they 
also understand the simple, direct style of the epic, and 
appreciate its story, and love its marvellous imagery ? 

They may be told that the ancient “ epic”’ meant a narra- 
tive poem to be recited (the lyric to be sung and the 
dramatic to be acted) and that it grew slowly from the 
stories of wandering minstrels who went about reciting the 
praises of departed heroes. After a long, long time 
(Kalevala dates back three thousand years) some great poet 
gathered these songs together, which- had been handed 
down from one generation to another, and made of them a 
written epic. After that explanation they will be ready to 
hear something about the heroes of Kalevala. 


Wainamoinen 


nae Wainamoinen’s fame for wonderful songs spread 
all through the land of Kalevala. It even reached the 
land of the Lapps in the cold and dreary north. When 
they heard of the fame of Wainamoinen, a young minstrel 
was very jealous and he went immediately to Kalevala 
to hold a singing contest with Wainamoinen. But this 
great singer only laughed at the young Lapp minstrel, till 
he one day declared in song that he was present at the 
creation. Then Wainamoinen became very angry and 
began another song. And as he sang, the copper-bearing 
mountains, the massive rocks, trembled, the hills re-echoed, 
and the very ocean heaved with rapture. The Lapp minstrel 
was speechless, and as he looked, lo! his own sledge was 
turned into reed grass and willows, his beautiful steed was 
changed to a statue, his dog to a block of stone and he felt 
himself fast sinking in a quicksand. He was terribly fright- 
ened and begged to be released from his enchantment. 
But Wainamoinen refused every gift he offered for a ransom, 
till he named his beautiful sister Aino. This offer he 
accepted, as he wished to make the beautiful Aino his wife. 


But Aino would not become his bride, and wandered away 


to the ocean and was drowned. 

Wainamoinen then sought for a wife in other countries, 
and had various adventures. At one time a huge eagle 
carried him upon his back and left him on a desolate piece 
of land where he could find no sledge to take him home. 
An old dame appeared who promised to provide him a 
sledge if he would forge for her the Sampo, a magical jewel 
that gave success to the one who possessed it. 

“T cannot forge the Sampo,” answered Wainamoinen, 
“but if thou wilt help me to my distant country I will send 
thee my brother Ilmarinen, the blacksmith, who can forge 
for thee the magical Sampo.” 

The old dame provided the sledge, Wainamoinen found 
his brother Ilmarinen, the Sampo was forged and joyfully 
did the old dame receive it, and locked it in a secret 
chamber under the copper-bearing mountains. 

Later, Wainamoinen and I|marinen laid a plan to go to 
Northland and win back the Sampo. As they approached 
a whirlpool, on the way, their vessel stuck on the shoulders 
of a great pike. Wainamoinen impaled it on his fire- 
sword, and they banqueted on the great fish. From its 
bones Wainamoinen framed the first harp. No one but he 
could play upon it, but when he touched its strings and 
sang, the very trees danced about him, wild animals lay at 
peace at-his feet, and the hearts of men were deeply 
affected. As his listeners wept at the strains, Wainamoinen’s 
tears rolled down into the ocean. Thence the duck brought 
them, changed into pearls, receiving for a reward its beauti- 
ful coat. Such was the origin of sea pearls. 

This is but a small portion of the story of Kalevala, but it 
will prepare the children for the following beautiful selection 
from the Finnish epic: 





*National Epics, by Kate Milner Rabb. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, publishers 
and owners of copyright. 


— 


The Birth of the Harp. 


[From the translation of Prof. J. M. Crawford, (Runes XL—XLI). 


sed here by permission of translator. | 
Wainamoinen, ancient minstrel, 
Looked upon the pile of fragments 
On the fish-bones looked and pondered, 
Spake these words in meditation; 


* Something wondrous might be builded 
From these jaws, and teeth, and fish-bones; 
Might a magic harp be fashioned, 

Could an artist be discovered 
That could shape them to my wishes.” 

But he found no fish-bone artist 
That could shape the harp of joyance 
From the relics of their feasting, 

From the jaw-bones of the monster, ? 
To the will of the magician. 

Thereupon wise Wainamoinen 

Set himself at work designing; 

Quick became a fish-bone artist, 

Made a harp of wondrous beauty. 

Lasting joy and pride of Suomi. 


Thus was born the harp of magic 

From the mighty pike of Northland, 
From the relics from the feasting 

Of the herces of Wainola. 

All the young men came to view it, 

All the aged with their children, 
Mothers with their beauteous daughters, 
Maidens with their golden tresses; 


These heroes and maidens attempted to play the harp, 
but only made discord. They 


Played the instrument of wonder, 
But it did not speak in concord, 
Did not sing the notes of joyance. 
Spake the ancient Wainamoinen : 

“ There is none among these maidens, 
None among these youthful heroes, ‘ 
None among the old magicians, 
That can play the harp of magic, 
Touch the notes of joy and pleasure. 
Let us take the harp to Pohyola, 
There to find a skilful player 
That can touch the strings in concord.” 

Then they sailed to Sariola, 
To Pohyola took the wonder, 
There to find the harp a master. 
All the heroes of Pohyola, 
All the boys and all the maidens, 
Ancient dames and bearded minstrels, 
Vainly touched the harp of beauty. 
° ; , ; ‘ . 
Wainamoinen, ancient minstrel, 
The eternal wisdom-singer, 
Laves his hands to snowy whiteness, 
Sits upon the rock of joyance, 
On the stone of song he settles, 
On the mount of song he settles, 
On the mount of silver clearness, 
On the summit, golden-colored, 
Takes the harp by him created, 
In his hands the harp of fish-bone, 
With his knee the arch supporting, 
Takes the harp-strings in his fingers, 
Speaks these words to those assembled : % 


Help the children to see the ancient minstrel’s attitude 
“upon the rock of joyance”’ through the entire song. 


Call attention to the wonderful word-painting that fol- 
The children, with their vivid imagination, should 


lows. 


“‘ Hither come, ye Northland people, 
Come and listen to my playing, 
To the harp’s entrancing measures, 
To my songs of joy and gladness.” 
Then the singer of Wainola 
Took the harp of his creation, 
Quick adjusting, sweetly tuning, 
Deftly plied his skillful fingers 
To the strings that he had fashioned. 
Now was gladness rolled on gladness, 
And the harmony of pleasure 
Echoes from the hills and mountains; i 
Added singing to his playing, 
Out of joy did joy come welling, 
Now resounded marvellous music, 
All the Northland stopped and listened. 


almost see this woodland picture. 


Every creature in the forest, 

All the beasts that haunt the woodlands 
On their nimble feet came bounding, 
Came to listen to his playing, \ 
Came to hear his songs of joyance, 
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Leaped the squirrels from the branches 
Merrily from birch to aspen; 

Climbed the ermines on the fences, 
O’er the plains the elk deer bounded, 
And the lynxes purred with pleasure; 
Wolves awoke in far-off swamp-lands, 
Bounded o’er the marsh and heather, 
And the bear his den deserted, 

Left his lair within the pine-wood, 
Settled by a fence to listen. 


Pause here for the picture of the forest scene of listening 
birds. Read slowly, line by line, and wait for the mental 
picture to form. 

All the birds that fly in mid-air 
Fell like snow-flakes from the heavens, 
Flew to hear the minstrel’s playing, 
Hear the harp of Wainamoinen. 
Eagles in their lofty eyrie 
Heard the songs of the enchanter; 
Swift they left their unfledged young ones, 
Flew and perched around the minstrel. 
From the heights the hawks descended, 
From the clouds down swooped the falcon, 
Ducks arose from inland waters, 
Swans came gliding from the marshes; 
Tiny finches, green and golden, 
Flew in flocks that darkened sunlight, 
Came in myriads to listen, 
Perched upon the head and shoulders 
Of the charming Wainamoinen, 
Sweetly singing to the playing 
Of the ancient bard and minstrel. 
And the daughters of the welkin, 
Nature’s well-beloved daughters, 
Listened all in rapt attention; 
Some were seated on the rainbow, 
Some upon the crimson cloudlets, 
Some upon the dome of heaven, 


The children will need a little help here in picture mak- 
ing. Choose your words and give aid slowly. 


Tn their hands the Moon’s fair daughters 
Held their weaving-combs of silver; 
In their hands the Sun’s sweet maidens 
Grasped the handles of their distaffs, 
Weaving with their golden shuttles, 
Spinning from their silver spindles, 

On the red rims of the cloudlets, 

On the bow of many colors. 

As they hear the minstrel playing, 
Iiear the harp of Wainamoinen, 
Quick they drop their combs of silver, 
Drop the spindles from their fingers, 
And the golden threads are broken, 
Broken are the threads of silver. 


Here follows another rare opportunity to train the imagi- 
nation. One of these scenes is enough for one reading. 
There could be nothing more disastrous to this song than to 
hurry it. 

All the fish in Suomi-waters 
Heard the songs of the magician, 
Came on flying fins to listen 
To the harp of Wainamoinen. 
Came the trout with graceful motions, 
Water-dogs with awkward movements, 
From the water-cliffs the salmon, 
From the sea-caves came the whiting, 
From the deeper caves the bill-fish ; 
Came the pikes from beds of sea-fern, 
Little fish with eyes of scarlet, 
Leaning on the reeds and rushes, 
With their heads above the surface; 
Came to hear the harp of joyance, 
Hear the songs of the enchanter. 

Ahto king of all the waters, 
Ancient king with beard of sea-grass, 
Raised his head above the billows, 

In a boat of water-lilies, 

Glided to the coast in silence, 
Listened to the wondrous singing, 

To the harp of Wainamoinen. 

These the words the sea-king uttered: 

“ Never have I heard such playing, 
Never heard such strains of music, 
Never since the sea was fashioned, 

As the songs of this enchanter, 
This sweet singer, Wainamoinen.” 


Now follows a mermaid scene. The children’ will need 
help here also, but not too much. Don’t explain too much. 
It is delicate work to touch such imagery as this. Trust 
to the rhythm and the children. 


Satko’s daughters from the blue-deep, 
Sisters of the wave-washed ledges, 
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On the colored strands were sitting, 
Smoothing out their sea-green tresses 
With the combs of molten silver, 
With their silver-handled brushes, 
Brushes forged with golden bristles. 
When they hear the magic playing, 
Hear the harp of Wainamoinen, 
Fall their brushes on the billows, 
Fall their combs with silver handles 
To the bottom of the waters, 
Unadorned their heads remaining, 
And uncombed their sea-green tresses. 
Came the hostess of the waters, 
Ancient hostess robed in flowers, 
Rising from her deep sea-castle, 
Swimming to the shore in wonder, 
Listened to the minstrel’s playing, 
To the harp of Wainamoinen, 
As the magic tones re-echoed, 
As the singer’s song outcircled, 
Sank the hostess into slumber, 
On the rocks of many colors, 

On her watery couch of joyance, 
Deep the sleep that settled o’er her. 
Wainamoinen, ancient minstrel, 
Played one day and then a second, 
Played the third from morn to even, 

There was neither man nor hero, 
Neither ancient dame nor maiden, 

Not in Metsola a daughter, 

Whom he did not touch to weeping; 
Wept the young and wept the aged, 
Wept the mothers, wept the daughters, 
At the music of his playing, 

At the songs of the magician. 


The Teaching of Direction. 


“ Now that you have given them all of Nature that you 
can within the four walls of the school-room — that is to say, 
literature and art—do not fail to crown your work by 
taking them to the source of this inspiration, out into 
Apollo’s meadows, into the presence of the gods themselves. 

“Tn the secondary grades, particularly in schools where the 
Greek myths are taught in the primary grades, it is better 
to begin this work by teaching the points of the compass. 
This may be done in a dozen different ways, of course. I 
have found that suspending with a silken thread, a bar 
magnet or a magnetized knitting needle from any support 
from which it can swing freely, is an effective and suggestive 
way of teaching the North. When it is quite certain that all 
children know which way is North, South, East, West, 
Northeast, Southeast, Northwest and Southwest, take them 
out to notice from which direction the wind comes. It 
must, of course, be made perfectly clear that the leaves, 
smoke, flags, the clouds, etc., will be blown in a direction 
exactly opposite to that from which the wind comes. If, for 
example, the smoke is going toward the Southeast, the wind 
is from the Northwest and is called a Northwest wind. 

— Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson. 


A Queen's Idea. 


There has been held in Roumania a doll show that was 
one of the most remarkable, if not the most remarkable, ever 
seen. Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania, decided that it would 
interest not only her own subjects, but the people everywhere 
who could get to it, to have an exhibition of dolls from all the 
royalties of Europe, as well as from noted people whom she 
knew. Letters were sent to the great people of Europe, 
and immediately the dolls began to appear: Russian dolls 
in native costumes, dolls from Queen Marguerita, of Italy, 
representing native costumes; Dutch dolls in all the glory 
of caps from Queen Wilhelmina, who also sent the model of 
a Netherlands peasant’s home. Some one sent groups of 
dolls, twelve hundred, representing the styles of dress worn 
in all time from the days of Moses until now. Dolls were 
dressed and grouped to represent great historical events. 
A wagon-load of dolls were sent from Paris. There were 
fairies, Undines, elves, brownies — all the people who live in 
the world of fairy-books that only the children recognize and 
enjoy. Naturally, Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania, was made 
very happy by the success of her idea, and she guided the 
people about and explained the groups to those who did not 
know them.— Se/. 
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Picture Studies II 


EpITH GOODYEAR ALGER Bennington Vt. 


EFERENCE is frequently made to the child’s vocab- 

ulary, his spoken, written and reading vocabulary. 

If there were such a term as idea vocabulary it would 

serve a good purpose in expressing that mental pos- 

session of children which must be given special consideration 

in all picture study. Precisely as we recognize in preparing 

reading lessons that certain words are or are not a part of 

the child’s vocabulary, so in picture study his knowledge or 
ignorance of particular ideas must be taken into account. 

Teachers, and there are very, very many, whose classes are 
composed largely of the poorer foreign element, cannot fail 
to be impressed by the marked influence of material envi- 
ronment in determining the child’s range of ideas. Little 
children whose homes are destitute of what are usually con- 
sidered essentials of life, whose mode of living is so entirely 
different from our own, that the use of many most common 
household belongings is unknown, bring, it must be remem- 
bered, a strange “idea vocabulary” to interpret pictures 
and stories, based on even most familiar phases of American 
life. In view of this it is a most interesting study to dis- 
cover just what images certain expressions arouse in the 
minds of these children, as the following instances show : 

1. One happy, bright, little primary girl upon hearing for 
the first time the story of the “Three Bears,” regarded the 
pictures thoughtfully, and pointing to Goldilocks on the bed, 
remarked, “She'll fall.” “No, I think not, Tina,” said the 
teacher, ‘‘ you don’t fall out of bed, do you?” “ But mine 
isn’t on the table,” was Tina’s immediate reply. This little 
daughter of a most respectable and honest rag vender had 
actually never seen a bedstead, and to her the four-legged 
object was a table with a bed on it — a strange sight indeed 
for a child whose family were accustomed to repose after the 
manner of their ancestors on mattresses laid upon the floor! 

2. A teacher after reading a story in which a fireplace was 
mentioned, asked the children to illustrate it. A five-year-old 
boy promptly made a graphic sketch of a burning building 
and showed it proudly to the teacher — a fireplace surely ! 

3- A little girl on the same occasion called the teacher’s 
attention to her own dingy apron, where the marks of fire 
could be seen. “I have a fireplace in me dress,” she 
announced with considerable satisfaction. A fireplace was a 
good thing evidently — she was glad she had one! 

Children are quick to ascribe a meaning to unfamiliar 
terms, and usually it is, from their point of view, a most 
reasonable and natural one ; they are equally adept in trans- 
lating the ideas of a picture into the language of their own 
experiences. A child who had never been introduced to 
lions called a colored picture of lions in a cage, “A big trap 


full of yellow cats;”’ an elephant is the “ big cow with a: 


long nose.” In picture study most grotesque miscon- 
ceptions are sure to be formed if the child’s range of ideas 
is not taken into consideration — first in the choice of the 
picture to be studied, and then in preparing and conducting 
the lesson. 

The accompanying sketch shows a phase of life which is 
doubtless quite outside the realm of actual experiences of 
the children, and includes a variety of objects which are 
wholly unfamiliar to the class, but if studied carefully step 
by step, always using the child’s previous impressions to 


interpret the newer thoughts, it presents no unintelligible 
features. It is evident that this sketch, presenting more 
entirely new objects of thought than the one given in the 
last number of Primary Epucation, will afford a series of 
interesting and profitable lessons which should be closely 
linked to the history stories of February, and although more . 
definite information may be derived from studying this 
picture, the opportunities for the play of imagination and 
poetic fancy are no less great than those outlined last month. 
The sketch should be treated as a continuation of the one 
previously studied. Draw first the bare outlines of the 
room, the fireplace, and one door, adding the other objects 
as they are proposed by the children, letting it be a progres- 
sive picture story. In this way the class really helps create 
the picture, while seeing it grow at their suggestion is a 
powerful stimulus to imagination. 

The teacher, thoroughly alive to all the possibilities of 
thought which the sketch possesses, can by tactful questions 
and comments guide the children’s observations and imag- 
inings along definite lines, avoiding that tendency to 
irrelevant digression which is the ruin of lessons not care- 
fully conducted in this respect. 

If the children do not know what fireplaces, fireirons,and 
other objects are, the teacher, knowing that they do not 
know, should make such points clear before using these 
objects as elements in the sketch. Prepare the ¢hildren’s 
idea vocabulary for picture study exactly as you would pre- 
pare his word vocabulary fo. a reading lesson, — every 
teacher knows best what preparation is necessary for her 
particular class. 

Some of the thoughts the children will read from this 
picture as the lesson or lessons proceed are: We can play 
that we live here, or we have come to visit. We can think 
it was a long time ago, when nearly all boys and girls lived 
in rooms like this. It is cold out of doors, cold and windy 
and snowy. Wecan hear the March winds if we listen. 
What do the March winds say? The fire makes it warm. 
The logs of wood are blazing. The fire sings and snaps and 
crackles and smokes. ‘There are pictures in the fire. The 
boys who live here bring in the wood, The logs come from 
the woods on the hills. Boys who help about the farm and 
slide down hill get very hungry. Food is being cooked in 
the kettles over the fire and in the great brick oven; per- 
haps it is time for supper. The little girl and the mother 
prepare the table, the candles are lit and the family sit 
down. Then let the children picture the family group at 
the table and tell what the father and mother and children 
would talk about. After supper, what happens? The 
grandfather sits in the settle near the fire and tells stories to 
the children. It was suggested by one child that Grandpa 
was in the war with General Washington —for this all hap- 
pened so very long ago! 

By and by bedtime comes for the little girls, who say good- 
night and take a candle to light them upstairs. From their 
soft warm beds they can see the moon and the stars keeping 
watch; the trees wave good-night to them and the wind 
says good-night as it rushes by ; the mother comes and kisses 
them good-night and off they go to —“Hushaby Street,” 
says one little lover of Eugene Field’s “ Rockaby J.ady.”’ 

And s0, little by little, the children enter into this bit of 
quaint, homely, homey, beautiful living almost as truly as if 
they were there in reality. 
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Oh, the March Wind dashed through the valley cold, 
S merry as merry could be; 
He dashed and he danced, then he danced and he dashed, 
For a merry March Wind was he! 
‘The sunshine came and they danced - the Two - 
Th the ice o'er the brook was all broken through, 
And ‘the mad little Glad httle, stream set free, ; 






) 


How if sparkled and dimpled and laughed in glee, 
Ouch a merry March Wind wes he ! 





_Z? - mm 
si sr M ; Oh ‘the March Wind’s voice, iT was loud and clear, 
= — Z As merry as merry could be, 
He called and he listéned, he listened and called, 
For a merry March Wind was ke! 


aT 1 jhe wee green buds keard 
a 2 his voice below. 
ss ye Ana they stitred in their sleep, 


and they smiled, for, ob, 
Such a queer little, dear little, dream had they 
All of spring-tiine and song-Time and flower-time gay,— 
Such a merry March Wind was he! 





Note.— It may be that this song is too difficult for some teachers to teach young pupils. It seemed a correct setting to the words of the song, hence 
its publication. If great care is taken with the notes marked with a star, the song can be easily learned. _It must first be /earmed by the teacher and 
sung as a whole, Bits of anything are not very interesting.— Ep. 
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CAROLINE GRAY 


At Home Every Day and All Day 


“ Here’s welcome to the coming guest, 
And may success attend the quest, 
Whate’er he’s after.” 


March, the Month of Winds, brings as the first question 
one asked some time ago but not reached before :— 


“ Why need we have any wind? Ts it because we move — 
or the earth does — and make our own wind, as we do in 
driving, just by moving against the air?” 


No, it is all the sun’s fault! The sun warms the earth 
but does not warm it all equally, and this is the cause of 
winds. If there were equal temperature all over the earth 
the air would lie quiet around it. As it is, some parts of 
the earth’s surface grow very warm, and warm the air above 
them. This warm air expands and pushes upwards with 
force enough to overcome the power of gravity, which is all 
the time pulling it downwards, and not only does it push 
itself upwards, but it pushes before it the upper air. Then 
the air nearby creeps into the place left by the ascending 
warm air, and the same radiation from the warm earth 
warms this air also, and it rises in its turn, thus making a 
continuous current of ascending air, whose action on the 
surrounding air starts other currents in different directions. 
When these currents of air are near the surface of the earth, 
and almost horizontal in their motion, they are called winds. 

These are the principal winds. 

There are light breezes, called “tidal breezes,” which are 
thought to be caused by the rise and fall of the tides, where 
the tides are strong. The rising tide pushes up the air 
whose place the water fills, and when this water ebbs again 
the air creeps back to fill its place. You can see that these 
tidal breezes amount to little. 

There are also occasional winds caused by the hot air 
rising from a volcano, or from such a conflagration as the 
“‘ Chicago fire.’’? Sometimes an avalanche or a landslide may 
cause a wind by violently pushing the air before it; as does 
a railway train. But these are very local and accidental 
winds, and of slight value compared with the regular wind- 
systems,— so regular that our Weather Bureau can classify 
them, and, by observing and studying them, can predict 
their direction and force. 


“ Of what possible use is the wind? Of course I know we 
could not have had America discovered if there had not been 
winds for the ships, but we have steamers now, and don’t 
need the wind for them.” 


Wind may help or hinder even the steamers, and the 
world does not yet lack sailing-vessels, yachts, or wind- 
mills, to which wind is necessary, though it has other and 
more important uses. Without wind — that is air in motion 
— our breathing would soon be a difficult matter. Think 
how close it would be if the air we have breathed stayed 
around us all the time, and was never blown away! Even 
the trees and plants could not give out oxygen enough to 
balance our use of air in cities and towns. Moreover many 
of our trees and plants would die out after a time because 


there was no wind to carry their pollen to the waiting stig- 
mas, or their seeds to fresh growing-places. 

Without currents of air we should lack rain, and certainly 
we should suffer from heat even more than we did last 
summer if we had no cool breezes. On the whole we should 
be badly off without winds. 


“ Will vou tell me how people in a city can rear tadpoles 
successfully? The eggs I had last spring all failed, and yet 
we tried different ways of caring for them. One teacher put 
hers in a south window, and I had mine in an east window.” 


Probably your water was too warm. Out of doors the 
eggs are laid in water that is cold, and they get no heat 
except that of the sun. In the school-room the air is heated 
more or less, and if you add to the temperature of the room 
the heat of the sun in an east or south window, the water 
would probably be altogether too warm. In rearing tad- 
poles from the eggs I have used a four-sided tank, with an 
iron frame and glass sides, and this holds quite a body of 
water, four or five gallons. But this is not necessary. A 
fish-globe or a large candy-jar will serve instead if it is not 
over-crowded. ‘There should be sand in the bottom, an 
inch deep perhaps, and a few water-weeds to aérate the 
water. The sand and weeds can be bought at any of the 
aquarium stores in a city, and are easily arranged. Tad- 
poles will nibble at a bit of raw meat, bread, and the decay- 
ing vegetable matter in the aquarium. In Primary Epuca- 
TION for October, 1898, “ E. B. G.” has an article on “ The 
School Aquarium,” which will tell you just how to start 
yours and how to manage it. The disadvantage of a globe 
or a cylindrical jar is the distortion of the water-creatures 
seen through the rounding glass. Small four-sided aquaria 
can be had at very reasonable prices, and will be more sat- 
isfactory for watching the creatures, although they will 
thrive as well in globe or jar. 


“ What special beauty is there to look for in March? It 
seems mostly wind and dust as I think of ttin years past, and 
I should be grateful for anything I could really enjoy in it.” 


Try the tree-tops. See how the swelling buds and the 
bare twigs make delicate traceries against the bright blue 
sky. Notice how different is the “lace-work” of the elm 
from that of the maple, beech, oak or ash. Learn how the 
buds are set on a twig of each tree you can find, and which 
buds swell first. But more than all, see the beauty of the 
tree-tops as they are now. It is only in early spring that 
you will see them in just this beauty, this promise of other 
beauty to come, this soft mistiness, which is so beautiful in 
itself. You are far enough south to get this in March, 
while more northern observers will have to wait longer for 
this starting of spring life,— 

“ Like the first faint streak of the dawning 
Which tells that day is nigh,” 


and when you have-looked and seen, and made yourself 
know each tree in this stage of its life I think you will be 
ready to say— 


“T can feel the delicate pulses 
That stir in each restless fold” 
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“ What could a red squirrel be doing flat against the trunk 
of a maple tree—as if he were trying to embrace it but 
couldn't reach all the way round ?” 


He might be trying to conceal himself by flattening his body 
out against the tree, but on a maple, and after the sap has 
started, he was probably having a feast. I have seen red 
squirrels on sugar maples licking the sap as it trickled down 
from a little cut in the bark, and so absorbed’ in their enjoy- 
ment of the sweet drink that they would not start unless I 
put my hand on them. I have never been able to find out 
whether they gnawed the bark to make the sap flow out, or 
whether it was accidental. Perhaps some of you have been 
more fortunate and can tell me. 


“ Have any of the hibernating animals come out yet? 
Chipmunks or woodchucks ?” 


Where you are, in New Jersey, I think chipmunks may be 
out. Dr. C. C. Abbott reports watching chipmunks from 
March to November. In Massachusetts I have never seen 
them before April, I believe. Dr. Abbott’s books would be 
useful to you because they give the times and kinds of ani- 
mals you are likely to come upon in your part of the country. 

Woodchucks I have never seen as early as March, for 
they must wait until clover, or some other plant on which 
they feed, has grown large enough to eat. They like cab- 
bages, carrots, and many of the garden vegetables, but eat 
the wild plants when they cannot get these. Last October 
there was a woodchuck in the yard, over near the stable, and 
the stable kitten used to go with it into its hole in the stone 
wall, and sit by the opening watching while the woodchuck 
ate clover. At any sound which startled the woodchuck 
and made it start for the hole, the kitten would dart in out 
of the way, to leave the hole clear for the woodchuck. 


“ What kind of bugs can we find now? TI suppose my 
school must be taught about caterpillars and beetles — but 
how I do hate crawling things!” 


Oh dear! Will the time ever come when teachers, and 
other non-entomological persons, will speak accurately about 
“ crawling things?” If you mean “ caterpillars and beetles,” 
you do not mean “ bugs.”’ Bugs are Aemipéerous insects like 
the squash-bug_ the chinch-bug, the bed-bug, the flower and 
leaf bugs, plant-lice, and the various “ water-boatmen.” 
Their mouths are formed for sucking the juices of plants, 
to do which they must be able to pierce the tissues of the 
plant also. Some of the bugs have become parasites of man 
or beasts or birds, and disgust us very much. Others have 
unpleasant odors, like the “stink-bugs” which are often 
found among the wild raspberry bushes. 

Among the bugs the “ leaf-hoppers ” and “ tree-hoppers ” 
are the most amusing from their grotesque shapes and queer 
expressions. Comstock’s “Manual for the Study of In- 
sects,”’ page 154, givesa picture of four of these tree-hoppers, 
whose appearance might well have suggested the “‘ Brownies.” 


You see you do not mean “ bugs,” you mean “beetles ° 


and caterpillars,” and it is quite as important to call insects 
by their true names as to be accurate in other ways. You 
may find caterpillars which hibernated and now come out 
for a sunning before becoming pupz, and you may find 
beetles under stones, logs, bark, and leaves, but you will not 
find many of either until the leaves begin to be large enough 
to serve as food for them, though you may find some butter- 
fly larvee or caterpillars, on violet leaves, or among the new 
grass blades. Butterflies you will doubtless see, though not 
many yet. “ Lady-bugs,” which are not “ bugs,”’ but beetles, 
will begin to crawl out of their hiding-places in the house, 
and appear on the windows. So will the “ Buffalo-beetles,” 
if you are so unfortunate as to have any in your house. The 
“lady-bugs”’ are very useful, for they eat plant-lice and 
“ cottony-cushion-scale insects ” which would otherwise do 
much harm to plants. In California these scale-insects were 
ruining the orchards, and an entomologist advised importing 
from Austrialia some “lady-bugs” of a special kind, as 
these were known to feed on the cottony-cushion-scale in- 
sects. The little beetles were sent for and put on the trees, 
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and have done good service in keeping down the ravenous 
scale-insects. 

Do not show to the children any of your feeling of fear or 
dislike of “‘ crawling things.” Few children dislike or fear 
them unless they have been taught to do so by older per- 
sons without self-control. 


“ How can flies, spiders, and other insects walk on the 
ceiling and up smooth window-panes ?” 


I will tell you in a moment, but first let me say that 
spiders are not classed as insects by the latest writers, who 
call only the Hexaf’oda insects. Spiders are Arthrop'oda. 

Flies have little pads on the bottoms of their feet, and 
from these pads grow hollow hairs, through which the fly 
forces tiny drops of adhesive fluid which fasten the fly to 
the ceiling or window-pane firmly enough to prevent its 
falling, but so slightly that it can lift the foot for another 
step without any difficulty. The pads are called empodia, 
and the hairs “enent hairs, or holding-hairs. 

Some of the bugs, Hemiptera, have no pads but have 
pores in their feet, and from these pores the fluid exudes. 

Some beetles have the holding hairs, as have the larve of 
some of the two-winged flies, but the long-horned beetles 
have sucking-disks, or lobes, and no fluid. 

The presence of this adhesive fluid and the use of the 
holding hairs have been discovered only recently. 

The honey-bee has very curious feet. Thy have claws 
which catch in rough surfaces and enable them to walk up 
these vertically, or to cling to them, and they also have a 
sort of flap, called the pu/vil/us, which is used in climbing 
smooth surfaces to which it adheres when pressed down 
flat. When the pu/villus is used the claws are bent back 
out of the way, and when the claws are in use the pulvillus 
is held up and back. 


“ How much do those big green woodbine caterpillars see? 
They seem to fumble about so blindly that it does not seem as 
if they saw anything. 


They see very little more than light and darkness, and 
their range of vision is very short. They have only ocedii, 
very simple eyes, not like the complex eyes, with many 
facets, of the butterflies which see mure. It is thought that 
the use of the oced/ is “ the perception of the intensity and 
the direction of light, rather than vision in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term.” 

Almost all night-flying moths have oce//i, as well as com- 
pound eyes, while of the butterflies, which fly by day, only 
one kind has them. The others have complex eyes. Many 
insects have both kinds of eyes, and these usually have three 
ocelli set in a triangle above and between the facetted eyes, 
which are more or less protuberant — like those of a dragon- 
fly. Most larvz of insects have oce//i only. 


“ Do cats perspire through their tongues as dogs do?" 


Cats perspire through pores in the skin, as human beings 
do. I never saw a cat with its tongue hanging out of its 
mouth, as we so often see‘dogs,— did you? 


“ Do grasshoppers and crickets make their noises in the 
same way?” 


Not in quite the same way. Some grasshoppers rub the 
inner surface of the hind legs against the outer surface of 
the wing-covers, and as there is a row of very small spines 
on that part of the leg, a shrill sound is produced. Other 
grasshoppers rub the front edge of the upper surface of the 
hind wings against the under surface of the wing-covers, but 
this is done when flying, and makes the queer crackling 
noise we hear so often. 

Crickets have a file-like vein across the base of each wing- 
cover, and, on the inner margin of each cover, a hard spot. 
In making “their noises” crickets raise their wing-covers in 
such a position that the bard spot of one wing-cover touches 
the file-like vein of the other wing-cover. Then by moving 
the wing-covers so that the hard spot rubs on the vein, they 
make the sound which we call “ chirping.”’ 
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Editor’s Page 
March 


And now for sharp eyes and sharp ears to detect the 


Sounds that are a token 
That the marble sleep is broken, 
That a change has passed on things.— Amerson 

This subtle, indescribable change that is slowly and almost 
imperceptibly stealing over all nature, will not be perceived 
by the inward or outward senses if the thought is still 
focussed on a text-book or a per cent mark. Nature has 
never learned to adapt her growth to schedule time, and she 
will have no mechanical disciples in her train. Come away 
from the devotion to books and statistics, teachers, and put 
yourselves in a mental attitude to take your lessons first 
hand from Nature herself. 

Somebody has said that Spring must first make spring in 
the mind before we are ready for it. Let us open the mind 
to spring influences and not wait till the course of study 
forces the season upon us. If you haven’t read that 
“ Laughing Chorus ”— 

“ From the millions of flowers under the ground, 

Yes — millions — beginning to grow” — 
read it. It was given in Primary Epucation last March, 
and will be in a dozen school journals this year. It is 
absolutely impossible to read that poem in the right spirit 
and not feel a thrill of reciprocal joy with the “ million 
young things beginning to grow.” But if you are not quite 
softened from the winter indifference, get a twig from some 
early-budding tree and see how Nature has cared for the 
buds she made last fall. There isn’t a teacher in the world, 
worth the name, who can lay back the wrappings of a horse 
chestnut bud and not want to show the children the tender 
care of the “ dear old nurse”’ who has guarded them so lov- 
ingly through the cold winter. And that “ wanting to tell ”’ 
is the very place to begin with the children. Begin where 
you fee/ like beginning, and don’t hunt up some book to see 
if the author approves. It is you and Nature and the chil- 
dren — and that’s enough. 


“Song of the March Wind” 


The full-page illustrated March music in this number is a 
choice combination. Miss Allen wove the March whirl into 
a sparkling rhythm, Mr. Boyd happily timed it to measure 
and melody, and Miss Long has personified the “ Meir, 
March Wind” to the life. This gay sprite will now dance 
his way into the school-rooms, carrying joy and his own 
welcome with him. 

A piano arrangement of this song can be obtained by 
sending 12 cents to Chas. E. Boyd North Cambridge Mass. 


The Bay View Reading Circle 
A membership of 7,000. Aim, to provide and direct a 
choice course of reading at the lowest possible expense. 
Particulars can be obtained by addressing President John M. 
Hall, Flint, Mich. 


Letter Writing 


What are you doing about the teaching of letter writing? 
Do you teach it because you like to, or because you have to? 
Why do we hear so little about it from teachers, or in 
courses of study? 
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Editor’s Address 


Hyannis Mass. 
State Normal School. 


The Click of the Cones 
Don’t forget to listen for the click of the pine cones in 
March. Hamilton Gibson says: “The hubbub which we 
may hear beneath a Scotch pine-tree on a warm March day 
sometimes amounts to a bedlam.”” Why not bring them to 
the school-room and let the children hear them ripen? 
Immerse the cone in water and watch how it opens again. 


A Primary Epucation Binder 

It is exactly what every teacher needs who cares to keep 
her papers. One of these “ Binders’’ lies on the editorial 
table as I write, and contains every number of PRIMARY 
EpucaTion for 1898. It gives a sense of satisfaction and 
possession to have the yearly issue compact, unmutilated, 
and within easy reach. Every number is separately fastened, 
and can be removed in a trice-—— “good as new.” See 
advertisement in this issue. 


Blackboard Stencils 
Do you:have good success with stencils? Charts of 
Plant Life and Animal Life are useful for the opening spring 
work. Educational Pub. Co.; Boston. Plant Life 5 cents. 
Animal Life ro cents. 


Ideals and Programmes 


If teachers want a book that talks not only teaching, but 
about teachers; not only school-room methods, but about 
the best ways for a teacher to get toned up to the right 
pitch, physically, mentally and spiritually — get “ Ideals and 
Programmes,” by Miss Jean L. Gowdy, Principal Washing- 
ton School, Minneapolis, Minn. Publisher, C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Price, 75 cents. 


A Charming New Plant Book 


One of the most attractive, bright and original nature 
reading books for primary grades that has appeared in many 
a day, is “ Plant Babies and Their Cradles,’’ sent out by 
Educational Publishing Co., Boston. As fresh and unhack- 
neyed as Nature herself. No weak, sentimental, namby- 
pambyness. Hope every teacher will see a copy before she 
decides on her next book for the little ones. Price, 30 cts. 


A Question 
Dear Editor - — 

Will you give me your opinion of the practice of 
talking with first year children upon the subject of dying, being buried, 
lying in the ground till the resurrection morning; then the good going to 
heaven, the bad “to the bad” or the other place? I have a little niece who 
attends one of the primary schools of our city, and she has startled us all 
with an account of her instruction upon these subjects. She seems to 
have it all correct, as she has heard it, except the name of the eventful 
morning, which she called the “collection morning.” Is this a proper 
subject for a morning talk ? A TEACHER. 

What do I think of such discussion in the school-room? 
That “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” Some- 
time our teachers may be selected with an eye to their sense 
of the fitness of things.—£d. 


New Books For Primary Teachers 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles. By Annie Chase. (Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston. 


The Story of a Pumpkin Pie Told in Verse by William E. Barton 
and in Pictures by A. M. Willard. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston.) 


Flashlights on Nature. By Grant Allen. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 
New York.) 


Half a Hundred Stories. By Nearly Half a Hundred Writers. 
(Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. ) 


Johnnie. By E. O. Laughlin. (The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis.) 


Our Feathered Friends. By Elizabeth Grinnell and Joseph Grinnell. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


Stories from the Poets. By M. R. Atwater. (The Morse Co., N. Y.) 
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Tom's Party. 
F. W. PEASE 


RIGHT-FACED little Tom, with his curly hair 
cropped so short that it looked like fine bristles bent 
and twisted all awry, was in a high state of excite- 
ment. Was this din to be kept up until the bell 

ending the reeess should summon them all to their seats in 
the school-room? How many times must his cry of, “I 
say, boys!”’ be lost in this uproar, caused by a half dozen 
youngsters talking all at once. 

That the noise was greater than usual must not be charged 
to Tom’s imagination, for Miss Emerson, the young guide 
and instructor of those animated lads, just then walked over 
by the window to suggest a toning down of the high-pitched 
voices. Tom’s anxious, expectant face at once drew her 
attention. 

“IT say, boys, guess what kind of a party I’m going to 
have next Saturday ?’’ said Tom. 

A party so near at hand as the coming holiday was surely 
worth heeding. 

“A dancing party,” guessed Jack Newton. 

“Not much!” came decidely. “Oceans better than 
that.” 

“A birthday party,” was Frank Halsey’s venture. 

“No indeed; I’m not such a stupid as to have a birth- 
day party in April, when my birthday’s in October.” 

“Tell us the first two letters !’’ called out Morton Ames, 
anxious to push matters. 

“Shall I though? You’d know right away if I did that.” 

“What’s the harm if we do?” put in Fred Benson. 
“The bell will ring in a minute.” 

“ Well, it begins with sh,” reluctantly admitted Tom, sure 
he was putting a period to the guessing. “ That’s really 
telling you.” 

On went the thinking caps and then began the lively 
guessing. 

“A shadow party,” cried Frank, “where you make 
shadows on a curtain.” 

“A shoe party, where everybody must wear new shoes,” 
laughed Jack. 

“No!” contemptuously, for not even the delight of pro- 
longing his important position could smother Tom’s disgust 
for boys who hesitated over a word which he had almost 
told them. 

“A ‘shinny’ party!” called out Ned Mann, quite sure 
he had the mark. 

Tom shook his head. 

“A shooting party,” suggested Frank, happy in the pos- 
session of a new Indian bow and arrow. 

“ Better guess again,” came promptly. 

“T hope it isn’t a sham party,” called down Miss 
Emerson. 

The faces quickly up-turned, smiled brightly. back at the 
speaker, now seen for the first time, while Tom answered, 
‘Oh, no, Miss Emerson, it’s a really true party, and papa 
is going to bring my cousins out from the city. I’ve almost 
told the boys what itis. You know, don’t you?” he ended, 
with a confidential nod. 

“It might be short,’ was the pleasant response, “or I 
suppose it might be shady, and you know, Tom, it might be 
avery shallow party,’’ taking care to keep within the com- 
prehension of his nine years. 

Tom laughed good-humoredly. 

“I s’pose you know, Miss Emerson, only you always want 
us to see everything for ourselves.” 

Miss Emerson’s boys were the joy of her life, a part of 
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her, in fact. Two years before this, Mr. Benson, the father 
of Fred, had taken upon himself the responsibility of 
selecting a teacher for his own and six other wide-awake 
boys, and opened a school to be conducted upon a theory 
of his own, 

“You see they are to be young explorers, learning the 
greater part of their lessons out of Nature’s own book,” he 
had explained. ‘Why should we trouble ourselves to go 
in and out of the city every day, spending a twelfth of our 
time on the railway, if our boys are not to derive some 
especial advantage from it? And how can they have the 
benefit of this glorious country air in a better way than by 
roaming about with some one who will turn their minds into 
the right channels? Here are rocks, insects, birds and 
plant-life, right at our feet. The only way to keep the 
wrong out of a wide-awake boy’s mind is to put plenty of 
the right into it. 

““Won’t you try once more, Miss Emerson? I don’t care 
if you do tell them now,” never doubting her wisdom was 
quite equal to the occasion. 

“Ts it to be a shocking party, Tom?” she asked demurely, 
beginning herself to wonder what it would prove. 

The boy laughed merrily, while Miss Emerson suggestively 
held up her little bell. 

“Oh, give us a rest, Tom,” broke in Jack. “Can’t you 
see Miss Emerson is going to ring the bell?” 

“Well,” began Tom, making a tantalizing pause, how 
Miss Emerson wished she had her camera, that she might 
catch the beaming, harmlessly exultant expression. 

Excitement waxed warm, and Tom grew jubilant as he 
glanced around at the eager faces awaiting his important 
disclosure. “Well,” he repeated with a quick, keen glance 
at Miss Emerson, “it’s a sugar party, maple sugar, where 
you wax ” — 

Oh, the shout that went up, reiterated and prolonged as 
only boys can. 

Poor, mystified Tom! What did it mean? And why did 
Miss Emerson— Miss Emerson—whose ready sympathy 
he had seen always fly to the weaker side—look so 
amused? Was a sugar party a thing to be made fun of? 

A moment later all was made clear to the bewildered boy 
by a long-to-be-remembered exclamation, coming in Jack’s 
clearest tones, “Oh, he spells sugar with an 4/” 

Poor, crestfallen Tom! ‘There was a suggestive quiver of 
the lips as the lad again looked up at Miss Emerson. 

“Never mind, Tom,” she said kindly. “It isn’t any 
worse to misspell sugar than chrysalis which we knowa 
certain boy tripped on this morning. The difference is, you 
put an / in and he left one out. Only it was a little funny, 
my dear, when we had all been guessing so long, and you 
must forgive us for laughing. But if you couldn’t sfed/ 
sugar, there is one thing you do know, and that is how sugar 
is made. You can give us the history from the time the 
winged seed is put into the ground until the cakes of sugar 
are ready for the market, and that’s worth very much. You 
didn’t go up into Vermont with me last spring with your 
eyes blindfolded.” 

“T know now, too, how it’s spelled,”” Tom said pleasantly, 
adding, as Miss Emerson came with her little bell to meet 
them at the door, “I'll never forget that A again.” 

“And I'll not forget to put the 4 you leave out of your 
sugar into my chrysalis,” Jack said in a manly tone. 

“That’s the way for us to help one another, boys,” and 
holding out a hand to each of the two, Miss Emerson added 
in a lower tone, ‘“‘ We must try always to remember those 
glass houses which we talked about one day.” 


The Awakening 


‘¢ Dear old Mother Earth,” a little snow-drop said, 
Lifting up the covers of her cozy bed, 

‘¢ Do you hear the’children crying for the flowers 
Sleeping in your bosom through the wintry hours? 


‘¢ Give me my white bonnet, tie its ribbons green; 
Send me on my journey, though the winds are keen; 
Bid me haste and tell them every blossom fair 
Soon will waken, smiling, in the soft spring air.” 
— Mira Clarke Parsons 
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Learning to Sew 
(The girl who recites this must sew as she talks—ED.) 


‘* Tam learning to sew, and I’m learning very fast, 
I push the needle in and out, and make the stitches strong; 
I’m sewing blocks of patchwork for my dolly’s pretty bed, 
And mamma says the way I work it will not take me long. 
It’s over and over — do you know 
How over-and-over stitches go? 





‘*T have begun a handkerchief: Mamma turned in the edge, 
And basted it with pink thread to show me where to sew. 
It has Greenaway children on it stepping staidly by a hedge! 
I look at them when I get tired, or the needle pricks, you know. 
And that is the way I learn to hem 
With hemming stitches —do you do them? 


Why Cats Wash After Eating 


You may have noticed, little friends, 
That cats don’t wash their faces 
Before they eat, as children do, 
In all good Christian places. 


‘‘Next I shall learn to run, and darn, and back-stitch, too, I guess. 
It wouldn’t take me long, [ know, if ’t wasn’t for the thread ; 
But the knots keep coming and besides—I shall have to confess— 


Well, years ago, a famous cat, Sometimes I slip my thimble off, and use my thumb instead! 


March, 1899 


The pangs of hunger feeling, 
Had chanced to catch a fine young mouse, 
Who said, as he ceased squealing, 


“ All genteel folks their faces wash 
Before they think of eating!” 
And, wishing to be thought well-bred, 
Puss heeded his entreating. 


But when she raised her paw to wash, 
Chance for escape affording, 

The sly young mouse said his good-by, 
Without respect to wording. 


A feline council met that day, 
And passed, in solemn meeting, 
A law forbidding any cat 
To wash till after eating.— Hva /. Beede 





Can You Plant the Seeds? 


(Motion song) 


Can you plant the garden seeds, 
Just as we do, just as we do, 

Can you plant the garden seeds 
Just the same as we do? 


People plant them with their feet 
Just as we do, just as we do, 


When your thread knots what do you do? 
And does it turn all brownish, too? 


‘* My papa, he’s a great big man, as much as six feet high; 


He’s more than forty, and his hair has gray mixed with the 


black : 
Well, he can’t sew! he can’t begin to sew as well as I. 
If he loses off a button, Mamma has to set it back! 
You mustn’t think me proud, you know, 


But I am seven, and J can sew!” —Mary L. B. Branch 


How to Help 


To have willing feet, 

A smile that is sweet, 

A kind, pleasant word 

For all that you meet — 
Thats what it is to be helpful. 


In a mild, gentle way 
To help through the day 
To make some one happy 
In work or in play — 
Thats what it is to be helpful.— Sed. 


Finger Game — Horseshoeing. 


Five horses come trotting into a shop ;! 
“ Whoa !”’ says the blacksmith, and all of them stop. 
Then the five horses began to neigh, neigh ! 





People plant them with their feet Which means, “ Good blacksmith, please shoe us to-day.” 
Just the same as we do. 
Now blows the bellows to start up the fire ;? 
People plant them with their hands, High leap the flames — yes, higher and higher. 
Just as we do, just as we do, 
People plant them with their hands 


When the iron’s heated bright red through and through, 
Just the same as we do.— Se/. 


Away pounds the blacksmith to make a good shoe.? 





Baucators and Brain Workers 
from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from over-work 
and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they nved 
for their nutrition and normal action, and will help any case of mental 


or nervous exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 
by Professor Percy more than thirty yearsago. It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only Ov, 56 W. 25th Street, 
by sd New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00.) 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.— The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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Our Club 


We're going to have the mostest fun ! 
It’s going to be a club: 

And no one can belong to it 
But Dot and me and Bub. 

We thought we’d have a Reading Club, 
But couldn’t, ’cause you see, 

Not one of us knows how to read— 
Not Dot nor Bub nor me. 

And then we said a Sewing Club, 
But thought we’d better not ; 

’Cause none of us knows how to sew— 
Not me nor Bub nor Dot. 

And so it’s just a Playing Club; 
We play till time for tea ; 

And, oh, we have the bestest times !|— 
Just Dot and Bub and me. 

— St. Nicholas 





— Dr. James P. Haney, the lecturer on physi- 
ology and head of the manual training in New 
York schools, says: 

“It seems hard that one child in every hun- 
dred should be predestined to be mindless, or 
nearly so, but such is the fact, and the sooner 
the educational authorities of great common- 
wealths take it into their calculation, the bet- 
ter for all parties concerned.” 


— Supt. Grace Patton Cowles, of Colorado, in 
her annual report, declares that invalids are 
often employed as teachers and ‘‘that there 
should be a physical as well as a mental quali- 
fication required of teachers.” 


— Fifteen hundred Brooklyn teachers signed 
apetition for the reappointment of the five 
women members of the Brooklyn School 
Board. 


— As an incentive to the study of good liter- 
* ature the plan adopted in the New York public 
schools of celebrating the birthdays of distin- 
guished American authors has much to com- 
mend it. The celebration includes a brief 
sketch by the teacher of the life and career of 
the author, and this is followed by the reading 
of seleciions from some of his works. 


— Mayor Quincy of Boston has arranged a 
plan to supply every school-room in the city 
with plants from the city greenhouses, and to 
have the city forester’s men take care of these 
plants. More than 800 teachers have written 
to the city forester commending the plan, and 
indicating their preference for certain plants. 
Mr. Doogue, the forester, has prepared about 
32,000, which will be distributed to the schools 
atonce. He has also given a number of teach- 
ers elementary lessons in caring for the plants. 


—The New England Association of School 
Superintendents at its last regular meeting, 
adopted a set of four recommendations to all 
the state legislatures of the country, regarding 
the school legislation most needed. They are: 

1. Compulsory school attendance in one 
way or another. 

2. To aid the weaker rural sections so as to 
give them as good schools as the best in the 
cities. 

3. To insist on establishing some minimum 
standard of professional training for teachers, 
based on normal school work. 

4. To encourage and ultimately require 
trained school superintendents, uniting several 
small towns where necessary. 

In conclusion, the report of the committee 
says: That each of the foregoing policies has 
legislative indorsement in part or in full, in 
one or more of the New England states; that 
no one of these states, however, has fully in- 
dorsed them all; that there is room in every 
state for improvement in such of these policies 
as it may have adopted, and that each state, 
therefore, may gracefully give suggestions to 
its sister states by which they may profit and 
as gracefully receive profitable suggestions 
from them in return. 


WHAT STATISTICS 
HAVE PROVEN! 


What Medical Science Has Accomplished. 





Statistics prove that more: people are 
brought to the grave by diseases of the 
kidneys and bladder than by any other 
disease. 


Kidney trouble is in itself so insidious 
and deceptive that thousands have some 
form of it and never suspect it. 

For many years medical science has 
been trying to discover some remedy that 
would positively overcome these dangerous 
troubles. 


But not until recently was the discovery 
made. Doctor Kilmer, the eminent phy- 
sician and scientist, after years of study 
and research, and after test on test, that 
never variéd in the grand result, announced 
the discovery of Swamp-Root, which has 
proven itself a most wonderful cure for all 
diseases of the kidneys and bladder. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling, 
or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
diate attention. 

While Swamp-Root has proved such a 
remarkable success in curing kidney and 
bladder diseases, it has also proved equally 
invaluable in the cure of blood diseases, 
rheumatism, liver, and stomach troubles 
and in the regulation and cure of all uric 
acid troubles. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private practice, 
among the helpless too poor to purchase 
relief, and has proved so successful that a 
special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of PRrimaARY EDUCATION 
who have not already tried it, may have a 
free sample bottle of Swamp-Root and thus 
test for themselves its wonderful curative 
properties. 

If you will send your name and full ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., a sample bottle will be sent, abso- 
lutely free by mail post-paid, also a book 
telling more about Swamp-Root and con- 
taining some of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received from 
people who owe their good health, in fact, 
their very lives, to the wonderful curative 
properties of Swamp-Root. 

This great modern discovery is for sale 


THIS GREAT DISCOVERY IS OFFERED FREE TO 
PRIMARY EDUCATION READERS. 





DR. KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 
DIRECTIONS. 


May take One, two or 
three teaspoonfuls before 
or after meals and at bed- 
time. 


May commence with 
small doses and increase to 
full dose or more, as the 
case would seem to require. 

great remedy cures 
all kidney, liver, bladder 
and Uric Acid troublesand 
disorders due to weak kid- 
neys, such as catarrh of the 
bladder, gravel, rheuma- 
tism. lumbago and Bright’s 
Disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney disease, 

It is pleasant to take. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO., 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 
Sold by all Druggists. 














One half the 50 ct. size—one quarter the $1.00 size. 
at most drug stores in fifty-cent and one 
dollar sizes. Don’t make any mistake, but 
make a note of the name, SWAMP-ROOT, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and remember 
that it is prepared only by Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

If you take advantage of this generous 
offer and write for a free sample bottle be 
sure and mention PrRimMaRY EDUCATION 
when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





price of the book.” 


Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 





Copies can be obtained directly of the author. 


BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY MEPHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Priuciples of Froebel. 
More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the LittlePeople and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 


A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 


Address 


EMILY E. BENTON, 


Croton, Tompkins County, New York, 
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as ialiiadd The Man in the Moon 


The man in the moon 
Who sails through the sky 
Is a most courageous skipper ; 
Yet he made a mistake 
When he tried to take 
A drink of milk from the dipper. 
He dipped it into the “ milky way,” 
And slowly, cautiously filled it ; 
But the Great Bear growled, 
And the Little Bear howled 
And scared him so that he spilled it.— Se/. 
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The Land of Story-Books 


(Recitation for a boy) 


At evening, when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit. 
They sit at home, and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


9005886 _ 086.6008 8 8 88 1800888) 9>*. 
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ss There in the night, where none can spy, 
* All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 
°s And play at books that I have read, 
Ps Till it is time to go to bed. 
Ss - 
, ; ss There are the hills, there are the woods, 
There are frauds in soaps as well as other things. . There are my starry solitudes, 
at] , a : : 8 And there the river, by whose brink 
- ag . . it * 
: Sometimes a grocer will offer you a substitute for Ivory Pie vensiee: Hane coune to Grtuk. 
5 Soap, because his profits are larger on the substitute. He 
. , “ . A F I see the others far away, 
5 and the purchaser are losers in this transaction. The As if in firelit camp they lay, 
5 dealer ultimately loses the customer, and the customer = _ an ong ee ; 
‘ : ° P . round their party prowled about. 
° suffers from the mischief of the substitute. A person ° atc 
%e accu ry j i i . So, when my nurse comes iu for me, 
ge acc stomed to Ivory Soap will not be satisfied with any ~adheng tin. Seepcoeactnny scp 
- other. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. And go to bed with backward looks 
*s At my dear Land of Storybooks. 
se A WORD OF WARNING —There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 4 — Robert Louis Stevenson 
e as good as the ‘Ivory’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
Ss remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘* Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
fo 
: Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. Good Ni ht 
= aha tal tal ta te tal ta to 1 Tal to oT 1 te fal Te ta Paar ta ta total ta ta te ® § 





«“ Good-night pretty sun, good-night, 
I’ve watched your purple and golden light 
As you were sinking to rest. 
And some one has just been telling me 
You’re making over the shining sea 
Another beautiful day. 


With his click and his clang, and a bright, merry song, 
The shoes are all made before very long. 

Then off trots the horses—trot, trot! down the street,‘ 
With strong iron shoes upon their swift feet. 

— Emma G. Saulsbury, in Child-Garden 
t Five fingers of right hand trot into palm of left hand. ; ' 
2 Clapping the hands — palms together — to represent bellows, lower That just at the time I’m going to sleep 
art of hands near wrist remaining together. The children there are taking a peep 
3 Pounding left fist with right one, representing anvil and hammer. At your face and saying ‘ Good-morning ! ’ 
4 Fingers trot away on table, ‘ . - 
Just when I say ‘Good-night ! 
Now, beautiful sun, if they’ve told me right 
Ten True Friends I wish you’d say good-morning for me 

Ten true friends we have, To all the little ones over the sea. 


Who, five in a row, 
Upon each side of us 


Go where we go. Busyman’s Country and Lazyman’s Land 
Suppose we are sleepy, Two places I know, — both are quite near at hand — 
They help us to bed; Called Busyman’s Country and Lazyman’s Land, 
Suppose we are hungry, You’re given each morning a chance to decide, 
They see we are fed. In the first one to walk, in the other to ride. 
And these ten tiny fellows, In Busyman’s Country the day is so short 
All serve us with ease ; They have not much time there to frolic or sport. 
They ask nothing from us, And yet, if you'll notice, when night-time comes ’round, 
But work hard to please. A happier country could hardly be found. 
Now with ten willing servants, In Lazyman’s Land how the hours drag by! _ 
So trusty and true ; There’s nothing to do there except yawn and sigh, 
Pray, who would be lazy, And so when night comes, in the whole of the place 
Or idle — would you ? You’ll find not one smile, nor one satisfied face. 


— Royal Gifts — Fulie M. Lippmann. 
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PS Te INESTIMABLE 


) SIGHT MY BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


BP RESTORER a 





»AVOID SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES, 
a} HEADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION. 
d#LLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON 
THE EYE. MAILED FREE 
THE 


IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Entitled *“ Poetic 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET Gems “ty enn 


Wadsworth om ee just published. A Col- 
lection of Longfellow’s most celebrated poems 
Original colored cover page, with excellent portrait 
ofthe poet. Elegautly bound with silk ribbon. Sent 
postpaid, for the marvellously low price of 6 cents 
Two copies mailed, postpaid, for 10c. Special Offer 
to Teachers. To enable teachers to secure cheap and 
satisfactory prizes to give to scholars, we will mai! 
the Longfellow Booklet at the low price of 40c. 
per dozen copies. Address, M. C. BURKEL, 
479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 


— 1899 
CALENDAR 


FREE. 


A beautiful and artistic calendar for 
1899, will be sent to any teacher 
mentioning Primary Epucation and 
sending us 3 two cent stamps to pay 
or postage, etc. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Hottanp-America Line, 


Rotterdam, via Boulogne. Lowcabin rates. Bou- 
logne is 3 1-2 hours from Paris. Discount on round- 
trip tickets. Qne of the Best and Low- 
est Priced Lines to the Continent. 
Five steamers now devote entire cabin accommoda- 
tions called second, to low rates, 840 to $45. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., 


New England Agts, 115 Broad St., Boston. 


School 
Souvenirs Free. 


Every teacher sending us the names and addresses of 
five (5) other teachers will receive a lot of valuable 
samples free. 














PHILLIPS’S SCHOOL SOUVENIR FACTORY, 
habit cured and good 
school government 


Williamsport, Pa. 
otherwise secured by 
a 


WHISPERING sites" 


‘Teacher's Monthly Grade Cards.” Samples free. 
J.C. HARTSHORN, Raymond, Ohio. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 





In Print Ten Used by 
and Kinds. Hundreds 
Vertical All of Primary 
Script. New. Teachers. 


Send stamp for circulars, or ten cents for 
samples of two kinds. 


L. P. Goodhue, 7029 Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





The School Agency 


Recommends Presidents, Professors, Superin- 
tendents, Principals, Assistants, Governesses, Music, 
Art, Elocution and Commercial teachers, to Schools, 
Colleges and Families Swatent the South and South- 
west. Promptand Faithful. Write for circu- 
lars. Address Pi DEW ERKY, Manager. Seven 
years’ experience. 

R«nts and Sells 
School Property. 


Birmingham, Ala. 





SECURES 


106.112 rusticscuoots 


A brilliant, practical, helpful 40 page monthly educa- 
tional journal one year, if within 3 months you will 
send it a subscriber at its price, 50c. a year. 
Address 
G. D. FREE, Clarksville, Tenn. 





BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES. 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART. 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, Authors and 
Their Homes, Iistorical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and Scenery. For Picture Study in 
Schools. For use on Special Days, etc. Large pictures beautifully engraved and printed on heavy 


plate paper, size 5x 8. Send four cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated 
catalogue. 





c. P. BROWN & CO., : BEVERLY, MASS. 
[ | RKIN AY UA PS AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, October and November. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED 10 The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 








% 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 





SO Brormfieid Street, Boston. 


THE "TEACHER’S EXCHANGE 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school ofticials. 


258 WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEW ENGLAND, 


. | 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. F B.SPAULDING, MANAGER. 
OFFICES: 68 tate Street, Albany, NEW YORK. W.E. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
Over 3000 Positions Filled. SEND FOR MANUAL. 











THE FIisK THACHER S’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 


AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1242 Twelsth St., Washington, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Beacon 
Street, Boston, and 169 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Send for Agency Manual 
One fee registers in both offices. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





Owing to our increased business outside of New England, we have found it necessary to 
@ ©pen.a branch office at 68 State St., Albany, N. Y., in charge of Mr. W. E. DAVIS, who 
will devote his whole time to the inte ests of our patrons. 
—— We thank our friends for their generous patronage during our eleven years of business 
and assure them that the same fair method: that have been in vogue at our Boston Office will be employed at Albany, 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSO’N OF N. E., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. F. B. Spaulding, Mer. 


THE EDUGATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 


Invites teachers to send for circulars and terms for enrollment in The Teacher’s Register. Its 
methods are wholly new, and a radical improvement on those of the ordinary Teachers’ Agency. 
Read the circular and you will surely wish to be registered. 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 


50 Bromfiield Street, Studebaker Building, 36 Blackstone Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. 


WE OFFER E"REE FRECISTRATION 


To all who choose it. It is more honest than to require registration fees from some and 
privately offer others equal privileges without cost. 


OUR NEW HAND-BOOK EXPLAINS OUR TERMS. 


HOME TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


New Quarters; Added faciiities. CALL AND SEE Us. 
We need many more teachers for graded schools. Enroll now. 


352B WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON. E. J. EDMANDS, Manager. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which has notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 19 years. If you are a graduate, with a stroug 
record, we can help you. NOW is the time to send stamp for information. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU, (Edw.C. Dixon) (1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


KINDERG ARTEN AND SCHOOL — 


SUPPLIES. ) Paster Semen, 


3 East 14TH STREET, 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 














New YORK. 









(To 


to be made by the teacher. 
Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic.* First Year. Ep.) 


be cut and mounted) 











(The teacher can use these problems where they are 
best adapted. They will be suggestive for similar problems 
They are selected from S. W. 

































































































dozen. 


If a boy has 5 marbles, he must get 


At 3 cents apiece I can get 
At 4 cents apiece I can get 














2 ones and 5 = 7 ones and 3 = 
4 twos and 3 = I seven and 4 = 
3 twos and 4 = 2 threes and 3 = 
2 twos and 7 = 3 threes and 2 = 
6 foursand 2 = 1 three and5 = 
2X5+?=12 3X24+?=11 4X 2,—?=3 
4X24 ?=12 4X1 ?=12 3X3,—?=3 
7X1+-?=12 3X3+?=11 2X6,—?=7 
3X3 ?°=11 4X24+?=11 4X3,7--?=5 
6X1+?=12 5X1+?= 9 9+ ?=3 
3+2+ ?=12 zX2+?=12 10— ?=5 
8X 1+ ?=12 7Ki+?=11 12> ?=3 
12— 8 = 1, and 4 left over. 
12—10= , and left over. 
I2>- 7= , and left over. 
I2>+> 9= , and left over. 
I12—11= , and left over. 
I2—> 4= , and left over. 
Il + 3 = 3, and 2 left over. 
1—-4= and left over. 

9-2=> and left over. 
11 +6= and left over. 

1I—>—+5= and left over. 
2+-5= and left over. 
12—-7= and left over. 
12—-8= and left over. 
I2>+9=> and left over. 

1 dozen is more than one-half a dozen. 


more to have a 


melons for g cents. 
melons for 12 cents. 
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Problems for Slate Work 








If 2 pears cost 1 cent, 4 pears will cost cents. 
9+2= 9—5= 2+10= ‘a 8= 
,+-3= 3—2= 3+ 9= yor 8= 
6+2= 8+5= 8+ 4= 40f g9= 
8+3= 6+3= 7— 5= sa i3s= 
6+4= g9+3= 6— 1= 30f 11 = 
In one year there are —-— months. 

In } of a year there are months. 

In 4 of a year there are months. 

In } of a year there are months. 

1 of a foot = in. 4 half inches = —— in. 

4 of a foot = —— in. 6 half inches = —— in. 

4 of a foot = —— in. 8 half inches = —— in. 

1 of a dozen = —— 10 half inches — —— in. 

1 of a dozen = —— 12 half inches = —— in. 


3 


There are 4 weeks in t month. 


weeks. 


In 3 months there are 
In 1 gallon there are 
In 1 gallon and 2 quarts there are 
In 2 gallons and 3 quarts there are 
In 3 quarts and 1 pint there are 
4 apples and 3 apples and 5 apples are 





* Graded Work in Arithmetic. 
Book Co., New York. Used by permission. 

















By S. W. Baird, copyright, 1897, by American 





In 2 months there are 


weeks. 
quarts. 
quarts, 
quarts. 
pints. 
apples. 


A boy has a 5-cent piece and a 2-cent piece. 


much more would he need to make 12 cents? 


need cents. 
Copy and finish : 
9 is — less than 12 
4 is — less than 9 
2 is — less than 8 
10 is — more than 3 
11 is — more than 7 





How 
He would 


2 fours and 3 are — 
2 fives and 2 are — 
3 threes and 3 are — 
3 twos and 5 are — 
4 twos and 4 are — 



































13 + 10 = 1, and 3 left over. 

13-9 = and left over. 
13-6= and left over. 
3—-4= and left over. 
13 + 7 = —— and —— left over. 
3—-5= and left over. 
13—-8= and left over. 
2>+>5= and left over. 
12—-7= and left Over. 
1I+>+3= and left over. 
iI+-7= and left over. 
1—-4= and left over. 


In 7-there are three 2’s and 1 left over. 











In 9g there are 4’s, and —— left over. 
In ro there are 3's, and left over. 
In 10 there are 2’s, and left over. 





4 apples and 5 apples are 





8 peaches are 








apples. 


more peaches than 3 peaches. 


If Frank caught 4 fish and Robert caught 6, they both 


fish. 





caught 


If there are three chairs in one room and 7 in another, 


there are 
3 times 2 are 
4 times 2 are 























chairs in both rooms. 
less than 9g. 
more than 5. 








4 of g is less than 8. 
If a boy has 9 nuts in one hand snd 5 nuts in the other, 
he has more nuts in one than in the other. 
4 Of 10 is more than 2. 
4t4+4= 3+373= 
3X%4= 4X3= 
12 sas iz—4= 
2 <= 3 = Iiz2—-4= 
2+2+2+2+2+2 = 4 of 12 = 
[i~x $of12= 
12—6= z of 12 = 
i2+-6= % of 12 = 
I1l>+4=>? 11+ 4 = 2, and 3 left over. 
1I1I—- 6= and left over. 
Ir — 10 = —— and left over. 
11— 8 = —and left over. 
11> 5 = — and left over. 
11+ g = — and left over. 
sStsti= s+4-3= 2X541= 
3t4T2=> 6F¢3-2=> 2X 44+5= 
r+6+3=> 3478—-4=> 34+5-4= 
4+3t+3= T+t4—-6= 5X27 1= 
s+34+3= 8+3-9= YRXiI+7= 
4-i= 1+ 8= i+3= tof 4 = 
2+4= g+i1= 8+2= ¢ of 8 = 
3+2= 7—5= 4+6=> }ofio= 
7I—3= 2+6= 9—4= 4 of 1o = 
8—5 = 5+4= §§—7= , of 8 = 
Ststi= 4444F3= 3437347 
2X5,-1= 2X4+3>= 3X3+2= 
I—$ § —S=— 11—4—-§5 > 11 —3—-3= 
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Grandpa’s Glasses 


My grandpa has to wear glasses, 
’Cause his eyesight is not very strong, 
And he calls them his “ specs,” and he’s 
worn them 
For ever and ever so long. 
And when he gets through with his 
reading 
He carefully puts them away, 
And that’s why I have to help find them 
’Bout seventy-five times a day. 
But at night when we sit round the table, 
And papa and mamma are there, 
He reads just as long as he’s able, 
And then falls asleep in his chair. 
And he sits there and sleeps in his glasses 
And you don’t know how funny it 
seems ; 
But he says he just has to wear them 
To see things well in his dreams. 
— Ladies’ Home Journal 


— Ours is the age of examinations. To-day 
the world naturally divides itself into exam- 
iners and examinees. And the system of 
“periods” and of minute realism is the very 
life-blood of examining. What our grand- 
fathers used to call Polite Literature is domi- 
nated by the examination mania. And books 
are tested, precisely like an undergraduate’s 
paper-work, by the subtraction of “ marks”: 
and for “ marks” nothing counts but blunders 
and omissions. The three-button mandarins 
who control the higher education of our time 
are reducing the whole intellectual life of our 
age to a uniform scheme of class, pass, and 
pluck, which requires little thought and a 
great deal of blue pencil. If Gibbon were 
to be writing now, his work would be pro- 
nounced to be “meagre,” ‘‘sketchy,” and 
“viewy;” and, could he show no acquaintance 
with Hopf and Von Maurer, he would be 
marked down as a third class historian. The 
examination virus is eating away the very 
brain-fibre of our age —just as it has done in 
China. And these monumental triumphs of 
infinitesimal realism in narrow “ periods” are 
at once the product of examination and the 
nidus where its poison germinates. 

—Frederick Harrison in the Nintheenth Century. 


GREAT ARTIST SERIES. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Educational Publishing 
Company. 


The last two volumes in this series are 
“Jean Francois Millet,” by Ruth Janette 
Warner, teacher of drawing in the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers, and “ Raphael, 
a Sketch,” by Jennie Ellis Keysor. These little 
books are worthy of special notice even in 
these days when publishers are vying with one 
another to produce attractive books for chil- 
dren. The style is simple and charming and 
the aim has been to arouse in the child an 
enthusiasm for art and beauty. Through these 
books the children learn to see with more 
observant and discriminating eyes, and to 
find unexpected beauty and interest in the 
most common things of life. Examples of the 
finest art the world has produced are given in 
the many beautiful illustrations. A list of the 
full-page reproductions in the sketch of 
Raphael, alone, w.ll give some idea of the 
value of these little books: Sistine Madonna, 
Portrait of Raphael, La Belle Jardiniere, 
Madonna of the Fish, the Archangel, St. 
Cecilia, Miraculous Draught of Fishes, Ma- 
donna of the Chair, St. Paul, Transfiguration. 
In addition to these are several smaller pic- 
tures. Each volume is supplied with a reading 
list. They are issued in the ten-cent classic 


NOW IS YOUR TIME. 


Bargain prices will be advanced March rst, '99. Write at once for bargain 
circular. Our 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons 


In use by thousands of lantern experts. 


J. B. COLT & COPIPANY, 
5-7-9 W. 20th Street, New York. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Sailing every Wednesday for Tuiwerpool calling at Queenstown. 


Dept. E. 1o. 





Winter Passage $50 and up, 1st Cabin, “CYMRIC 99 One of the largest freight and passenger steamers 
by the IMMENSE NEW S. S. 9 afloat, 12,551 tons. 600 ft.in length with twin screws. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 115 State St., cor. Broad St., Boston. 





APPROPRIATE HELPS 
FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 


~ ARBOR DAY 


NOTE:—The following aids are selected from our complete illustrated catalogue. 
Sent free opon request. See also complete list of Five Cent Classics, 
and other Books on Nature Study, advertised on another page in this issue. 


FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


For 1st Grade. (Large Type.) For 3rd Grade. 
73- Story of the Buds. 20. Stories from Garden and Field. I. 
74. What Annie Saw. (Nature Stories.) 21. Stories from Garden and Field. II. 
77. Flower Friends. For 4th Grade. 
110. Plant Babies, 103. Stories and Rhymes of Woodland. I. 
For 2nd Grade. 104. ee oa —_ ae a so ‘ 
c . tos. tories anc nymes 0 Irland. . 
a: poets ane Same. Stories and Rhymes of Birdland Il. 
78. Flower Friends. II. 107. Stories and Rhymes of Fiowerland. I. 
79. Flower Friends. III. 108. Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland. II. 
87. Legends of the Springtime. For 5th Grade. 


g2: Audubon, 
STENCILS: Price, 5 Cents Each 
- J 
TREES. | FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 
67. Plums. 277. White Ash. 32. Pond Lilies. 137. Sugar Cane. 
68. Grapes. 278 Green Briar. | 33. Pinks. 138. Tea Piant. 
69. Apples. 279. White Birch. 34. Calla-Lily. 224° Golden Rod. 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves. 280. Papaw. 36. Daisies. 225. Mayflower. 
275. Elm. 281. Aspen. | 


282. Maple. and fifty others. (Send for complete list.) 


An assortment of above to the amount of $1.25 will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.00 on or before March 20, i899. 


BOOKS 


Grade. Bds. Clo. | 4th Leaves from Nature's Story-Book. 
ist Some of Our Friends. $.30 $.40 | Vol. II. 40 .60 
2nd Our Flower Friends .30 40 «| Little Flower Folks. Vol. I. andII.  .30 .40 
Nature Stories for Yonngest Readers. .30 .40 | Stories trom Animal Land. .50 75 

Buds Stems and Roots. +30 -40 sth Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 
Stories of Birdland. Vol. I. and IT. .30 50 Vol. III. -40 60 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Storyland of Stars. -40 -50 

Story-Book. 230 +40 6th Stories of Industry. Vol. I. and II, +40 d 

(Above all in large type.) & 7th Science Ladders. Vol. II. 40 -60 


(Vegetable Life.) 


3rd Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 
(Flowerless Plants.) 


Vol. I , -40 .60 
Stories from Garden and Field. .30 .40 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


A Collection of Songs for Use in Schools. Contains 130 Songs for General Use. Also 12 Songs Especially 
Appropriate for Autumn and Winter; 7 Songs for Arbor Day; 3 Songs for Memorial Day, etc. Contains 177 pages and 
bound in red silk cloth, 

Special price, only 30 cents, postaid. 





Send for our Catalogue containing Complete List. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING C0,., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 





series, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 














EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


PLANT BABIES AND THEIR CRADLES. By 
Annie Chase. 


Out of all the new plant books up-to-date, 
this cradle book by Miss Chase takes the palm 
for originality. Beside this crowning charm, 
it is crisp and bright on every page. The text 
of the book seems to be sifted and all the use- 
less words taken out. One reads on and on in 
each brief chapter wondering what is coming, 
till finally the denouement brings a surprise 
and a smile. There are no useless explana- 
tions in the stories. The children must think 
and be alert to get the meaning of them. The 
illustrations are instinct with naturalness and 
life. They supplement the text with a special 
fitness and are full of happy conceits. There 
is science on every page, but a kind of rollick- 
ing science and the children will laugh and see 
the point all at once. There are several full- 
page selections of suitable music adapted to 
the age of the children who will read the book. 
All primary teachers will find this book to be 
a help in their seed lessons and in the germin- 
ation story that has to be told over again 
every spring. The children will never fail to 
be interested in these early plant lessons with 
this book to brighten up and illuminate the 
dry facts. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. Part 
I. By Anna J. McGrath. 


The author of this primary arithmetic 
worked with this purpose in view —to lessen 
the blackboard work of the teachers; to fur- 
nish a book that could be used supplementary 
with any other arithmetic, and to give inter- 
esting facts in the problems themselves. A 
practical experience in teaching number to 
little children is the secret of the systematic, 
clear-cut arrangement of the lessons, 80 
planned as to give four each week. The prob- 
lems are progressive in grading and have an 
interest in themselves which children will 
appreciate. They will like to do the work 
without knowing why they are attracted to it. 


THE MORSE CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE COLONIES. Historical Series. By Helen 
Ainslee Smith. Edited by Samuel T. Dutton. 


This is rather a reading book than a text 
book. The skilful teacher wil], however, use 
it for both purposes and will create an interest 
in national history® by bringing in all the out- 
side facts that correlate or give added light to 
the subject in hand. No one book can ade- 
quately teach the history ofany country. The 
contents of ‘* The Colonies”’ begin with “Great 
Events in the First Colony” and close with 
“The Real New England,” with its local his- 
tory, its Indian struggles, and the peculiar 
customs of the people. The illustrations are 
rather out of the usual line, and give vivid 
pictures of the real life of the country in its 
earlier state. The strongest featu’e of the 
book is the human side ofit. The characteris- 
tics of the people are portrayed and illustra- 
ted in a fascinating way by the actual inci- 
dents of the times. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, BOSTON. 


THE STORY OF A PUMPKIN PIE. Told in 
verses by William E. Barton and in pictures 
by A. M. Willard. Price, 75 cents. 

It is difficult to speak in moderation of this 
charming book. “The artist, Mr. Willard, 
sent to his friend, Dr. Barton, twenty pencil 
sketches illustrating the evolution of a pnmp- 
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kin pie. Dr. Barton wrote some verses to 
accompany them for his own children.” Thus 
saith the preface in explanation of the manner 
in which all children have the pleasure of 
these gems of pages. And it is very much too 
bad that all children cannot have the educa- 
tion that lies in the beauty and genius of this 
pumpkin pie story. Three children plant 
pumpkin seeds and watch every stage of their 
germination, and growth, till the final pump- 
kin product. The deliciously told and charm- 
ingly illustrated adventures of these three 
natural chilaren, from the seed-planting to the 
eating of the pumpkin pie is the story-thread 
of the book. 

If teachers want to grow young again and 
enter into the real life of children, such books 
as these are the next best thing to watching 
the children themselves. Indeed, these books 
are the very best interpreters of child life and 
teach us how to see. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORt OF OUR CoUN- 
TRY. By William A. Mowry, Ph.D,, and Arthur 
A. Mowry, A.M. 316 pages, 120 illustrations, 24 
maps. Price, 60 cents. 


If the children of the twentieth century do 
not love history, and do not know the history 
of their own country as they know the alpha- 
bet, it will not be for want of good, attractive 
text books and reading books. American his- 
tory to-day reads like fiction. The authors 
have learned the secret of telling it from the 
humanity side, and to illustrate churacter and 
record events by action and story. ‘The 
First Steps in the History of Our Country” is 
marked by a certain historic instinct which 
Dr. Mowry possesses and which aids unerr- 
ingly in the selection of material to attract 
and impress the children. The plan of giving 
American history by personal narrative is a 
hazardous one, demanding rare judgment and 
skill. But the continuous interest in these 
pages, even for adult readers familiar with 
historical events, proves the full success of the 
undertaking. The illustrations are mainly 
fresh and unhackneyed and often throw side- 
lights on a situation far more vividly than 
words could do. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


BIRD Gops. By Charles De Kay. Decora- 
tions by C. W. Edwards. Price, $2.00. 


The author calls attention in this work of 250 
pages to the early lore of Europe in which 
existed an intimate connection between birds 
and gods. Through mythology, epic poetry 
and legends, certain birds, such as the wood- 
pecker, cuckoo, peacock and dove are traced, 
showing how keenly the primitive man ob- 
served their habits, and how it came to pass 
that these birds became interwoven with the 
religions of the ancient countries. A closing 
plea is made for the protection of birds in our 
own time, that “the whole earth may not be. 
come a desert without melody.” The appear- 
ance of this book at this time when the Ameri- 
can people are just beginning to wake uptoa 
duty in the appreciation and preservation ot 
birds, is most timely. Lovers of the weird and 
speculative in olden history will find a deep 
interest and enjoyment in this unusual book, 
while it may prove a revelation to younger 
students and heighten a growing interest in 
birds every where. 


SOUTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS. 


THE TEACHER’S HELPER. With Notes on 
Methods. By Several Teachers at the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute. 


The subjects of Stories and Myths, Drawing, 
Penmanship, Reading, Gymnastics, Physiol- 
ogy, Geography, etc., are treated by different 
teachers from the school-room standpoint. 
Not only are methods and devices given as to 
the best ways of presenting subjects, but the 
fundamental principles underlying these meth- 
ods are given due importance. A good book 
to lie on the teacher’s desk for frequent refer- 
ence. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


HALF A HUNDRED £TORIES. For the Little 
People. By Nearly Half a Hundred Writers. 


So long as children inhabit the earth will the 
demand for short stories continue. And while 
it is easy to ask for them it is not so easy to 
get them; the writers of good, sensible, adapt- 
able stories for children are not legion. It is 
more difficult to write a good short story for 
children that shal] combine all the essentials 
of an ideal story than to write a college thesis. 
With this high standard for a goal, these 
half a hundred stories are far better than the 
average of such collections. The nature 
stories especially are free from the nauseating 
nature chatter that are as popular, as preva- 
lent, in child literature. The writers of these 
stories have not loaded down the beasts, birds 
and insects with human titles and set them all 
to quarreling and fault finding. Neither is the 
book given over to the craze for myths and 
legends. They are mainly healthful stories in 
every-day life, and are based on experiences in 
the child world. The teachers who can afford 
this handsomely bound book will feel rich in 
story material and will need to do but little 
weeding out in their selection from these well 
told stories. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


OuR FEATHERED FRIENDS. By Elizabeth 


Grinnell and Joseph Grinnell. 


One more little bird book for the children; 
one more book to establish more firmly the 
brotherhood between birds and humanity. 
The story opens with the little Indian girl, 
Kitty-ka-tat, bringing a mocking-bird to the 
white people in the Indian Reservation, and 
the interest thus awakened is not lost in the 
succeeding pages. There is no dry bird lorein 
the treatment of the thirty-seven birds 
which are talked about; they seem to be intro- 
duced as wise and lovable compan'‘ons and 
their doings are stories in themselves. The 
illustrations are lifelike and attractive. 


What Can. 


Be Cured 


Should not be endured. ‘‘I feel that 
the public ought to know what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has done for me. I had 
Dyspepsia for years, but since 
taking this medicine I am cured 

and am now strorg and healthy.” 
Mrs. D. O. WHITMAN, Andover, Mass. 


Scrofula 


“T had scrofula in its worst form 
and suffered terribly. After taking 
six bottles of Hood’s Sarsanpariila I 
was well. At another time when feel 
ing run down I began taking Hood’s 
again and soon felt better.” MIss 

ARY E. Lyons, Randolph, Mass. 


After the Crip 


“My whole family began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla last spring, after 
a the grip, and it benefited us 
all. My husband has taken it for 
Catarrh, and it has helped him more 
a? any Other medicine.” Mrs. M. 

D. BoYcE, Contoocook, N. H. 


ood’s 


Sarsaparilia 


By its purifying, vitalizing, enriching 
effect upon the blood,toning,invigorat. 
ing and building-up effect upon every 
organ of the body, cures — effectually 


ures 


all these troubles and symptoms. It 
is the best medicine money can buy. 
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Ti Peeu HAN Muciace For Aut Purposes 
Sp ‘yY ALL OEALERS 

Y 2 03. Tube by Mail - Jf 
CARTER'S INK CO.-Bostox 


“YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


INVESTIGATE AND BE SATISFIED. 


We Propose to Purchase New and 
Original Ideas. 










WE build houses and sell real estate; we want 


pew ideas in this line, and have appropriated $20 000 - 


to pay for 112 plans or ideas in housebuilding. The 
sender of the best ,— will receive $2,000, others 
raded downward. you have good ideas, and have 
50 to invest in a good, conservative and safe rop- 
erty of “ large promise’’ in Boston, which will bear 
close investigation, write for pamphlet, maps, etc., 
giving full a of the division of the above 
money. We have had offices in one building in Boston 

for —— 20 years. and are wellknown. Address 
FROST BROS., P. O.Box 3696, Bosto’ , Mass. 


oe 
Pleasure or 
Business. 


For pleasure or business travel you 
can never do better than to use the 
Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Ry. It furnishes every known 
useful convenience for safety and 
comfort; the route is interesting, 
the j journey restful and pleasing. 

If yours is a business trip you 
want fast time and punctual service 
in addition tocomfort. These are 
the very points which have made 
famous the great through trains 
over this route between Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 

$ Boston. Copy of “Book of Trains’”’ 


sent free by A. J. SMITH 


¢ G. P. & T.A., Cleveland, 0. S 


A MARVEL 


of all that is desirable 
in a Vapor Bath and 

_ to-day the standard of 
of the world. 

Door, Substantial 
Frame. Use hand on 
outside. 

Agents Wanted. 
Write for full particulars. 
R. M. IRWIN CO. 

17-19 Broadway, 
New York. 
and Nashville, Tenn. 


ITALY, EcYPT and HOLY LAND 
te by the PRINCE LINE. 


New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED seiien, "se" Seca year: 
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Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
stiead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
? Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 











NOTES. 


FORTUNES IN CUBA. 


The Cuban Land and Steamship Company 
incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, and composed of some of the best- 
known men of the United States, is forming an 
American colony in Cuba. Persons over six- 
teen years of age with a little money, or who 
can save alittle from their income or wages 
monthly, will be given free and absolutely 
without cost a plantation of five to 40 acres. 
You do not have to move there unless you 
wantto. The Company will plant and culti- 
vate your plantation for five years for you. A 
five acre plantation is worth $5,000 at the end 
of five years, and a forty acre plantation is 
worth $40,000. The Company employs agents 
who are making from $100 to $400 monthly. 
Read their large three column advertisement 
on page 139 of this issue and send for illustrated 
book on Cuba. Its tobacco, sugar, orange, 
lemon, banana, pineapple and vegetable 
culture. Excursions will be run to Cuba 
several times yearly, one of which you will be 
invited to join. 





NEW JUVENILE ACTION SONG 
BOOK. 


We have just received from J. Fischer & 
Bros., 7 Bible House, New York, a copy of a 
new musical work, entitled, “The Juvenile 
Entertainer,” a collection of humorous chor- 
uses, action and tableau songs, suitable for 
class and concert. Compiled by G. Burton, 75 
cents. 

This collection can be heartily endorsed and 
recommended to all teachers who are on the 
lookout for suitable and interesting numbers 
for an entertainment. All compositions are 
arranged in a simple manner and with piano 
accompaniment. 





CHURCH BELLS AND OTHER 
BELLS. 


The Neptune Hose Company, of Atlantic 
City, has just been supplied with a bell of 2,000 
pounds by the McShane Bell Foundry of Balti 
more, Md., while a peal of bells for the First 
Reformed Church of Quakertown, Pa., and a 
church bell of 5,240 pounds are to be placed by 
them in St. Patrick’s R. C. Church of Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

The artistic catalogue issued by the McShane 
Bell Foundry is a regular little encyclopedia 
of information concerning all sorts of bells, 
peals and chimes; steamboat and ship bells; 
altar chimes and sacristy bells; plantation and 
farm bells; academy and factory bells; fog 
bells and fire alarms — finely illustrated and a 
text given as to raising, ringing and swinging 
the different varieties. They send it free to 
anyone interested in bells. 





LONGFELLOW BOOKLET ire engier 


low. pe Ny as oe in colors; excellent portrait of the 
Bound with silk ribbon. Contains # leaflets. 

et designed for teachers to use as souvenirs. 

aa special rates: One co; cope te Ge, Ry copies, 1c. 


12 for 40c. 100 for $3 net, 
Contains: tn jis ; 


BRYANT BOOKLET to°s*Waiertow!: Green 


River; Death of the Flowers, etc. Original cover design 
in colors (with portrait) and numerous illustrations. 
Sent prepaid for 1l0c, per singlecopy. 8c. per dozen. 


e100 co 
GRAY’ § ELEG Written in a Country Church- 
yard. This grand poem in neat 
sAY'S | cover in three colors, with anges riate 
design, beautifully embossed ; bound with silk bon. 


aed ‘single copy. 6 for 25c, 12 for 40c. $3 per 


DAISY SOUVENIRS Sxrssunesxt*o¥.en 
Three designs, Consist- 
ing of two cards, cover card having daisies as border de- 
sign and vignette of landscape, inside card sorting 
space for teacher's and d pupi il’s name. “a united wit 
silk ribbon. Set of th — 10c, 6 for 18c, 12 for 


NEW  LONGFELLOW, SOUVENIRS 


form, and contains: Village Blacksmith, The -~ 4-4 
and the Flowers, and Psalm of Life. Cover prin in 
— colors: woped 3 with = supe. Mee o! a toate 12c, 
r dozen. per 100 copies net, prepai 
ry ° = -y ~4 of each Booklet and Souvenir 
SPE AL: 3 « described above (10 different —_— in 
all) sent to teachers for 30c. prepaid. Addre: 
M. C. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N.J, 


Thisis & aan 
GOLD piated at al 
ring, enameled in black 















poemne Ly initial and is 


funy worth $1.00. We shall 
wey he of these to aration our bu 


nd 10 centeto reo. packing. pe a 
3 CURTIN JEWEI Veco ovittlebore. Mare. = 


1 Qr il DIE-STANPED ) MONOGRAM PAPER 3 
ee act Siz sie DUC 
fine note paper stamped with any initial and our 
ant atte Book, .- 50 ved Visiting 
Tbe. Wedding lavitations, $4.00 for 
Sisk LOUIS WOLFF, BOX 136, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


from Herkimer Co., New York. Finest 
BEAUTI FUL in the world. 38 of these Brilliant Gems 


Hie aid on approval only 75 cents. 

lighest re at World's Fair. Order 

CRYSTALS -day. A. B. CRIM, Middlevitie, 
‘Herkimer Co., Kew York. 


Unique Sharpener 
, , For teachers and 

scholars. The neutest, 
handiest and most 
Mm durable, cheapest and 
@ bestevo offered. Ex- 
act size as shown in 
~4 Has two knives 
and set screw, and 
never gets out of order 
as others do — thou- 
sands in use. No com- 
plaint ever received. 
All others wherever the Unique Sharpener has been 
introduced. Sent prepaid te any address on receipt of 35 cents ; 
3 for $1.00. C. MYAN ERVOOR Rr. Agt, 204 EB. 119 8t., N.Y. City. 


$165 Profit on an Investment of $5. 


No fake, no scheme, simply co-operation. Big money by 
easy, intelligent effort for Man or Woman, Boy or Girl acting 
as ouragent. Nosamples. Send 50 cents for 10 coupons, or 

for 100. Sure profit of $1.65 on each. particulars 
or a two cent stamp 
Universal Seschendhiee Association, No, 76-78 Park Pl., N.Y. 
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HAIR 


Permanent! Removed, _Bopetnortrtiation. 1.00 
He rere on guarantees tina: figs foe 4ar-~ 
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END 
and we will MALE T0 HEISE 
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most stylish, 
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turn 
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136 DUANE OT.” NEW YORK. 





Send stamp for Illustrated Booklet. - 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


- HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


24 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Supplementary Reading 


ine. STORY OFT 


HIAWATHA Iii 


(To be Cut and Mounted) 


30 
One day while Hiawatha was sitting 


in the wigwam, an old man, named lagoo, 
came to see No-ko-mis. 


31 
This Iagoo was a great traveller and 
had long been a friend of No-ko-mis. 


32 

Seeing that Hiawatha was now a big 
boy, Iagoo said that he ought to have a 
bow and arrows and learn to shoot. 


33 
So taking Hiawatha with him into the 
forest, lagoo showed him how to make a 
bow for himself. 


34 


From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak-bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint, and winged with 
feathers, 
And the cord was made of deer-skin. 
Longfellow 





35 
Then he said to Hiawatha: 
“Go, my son, into the forest. 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers!” 
Longfellow 





Forth into the forest straightway 

All alone walked Hiawatha, 

Proudly with his bow and arrows ; 
And the birds sang round him, o’er him, 
“Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 


Longfellow 


37 


Up the oak-tree close beside him, 

Sprang the squirrel 

In and out among the branches, 

Coughed and chatted from the oak-tree, 

Laughed, and said between his laughing 
“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!” 


Longfellow 








38 


And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 

“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!” 


Longfellow 


39 


But he heeded not, nor heard them, 
For his thoughts were with the red 
deer. 


Longfellow 


40 


Soon his sharp eyes saw a fine deer. 
He knelt down on one knee and took 
aim. It was a good shot, the deer fell, 
and proudly Hiawatha carried it home. 

Every one praised him for his success, 
and he was very proud and happy. 





4I 


Then No-ko-mis took the skin off the 
deer and carefully dried it. It would 
make a good winter cloak for little 
Hiawatha, and give them a feast, besides. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TO ONE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


OH 90 Plantations of 40 Acres eac 
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1500 HOUSE and BUSINESS LOTS 


pas GRANDEST COLONIZATION ENTERPRISE 
EVER OFFERED TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 
An American Colony, for Americans only, in one 
of the Choicest, Most Beautiful and Fertile spots 
on the Most Fertile Island in the World. 


THE GUBAN LAND AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


CAPITAL STOCK, - - = - $1,000,000, 


Offers you one of the above named Plantations, House or Business Lots WITHOUT MONEY 
and WITHOUT PRICE. A Sure Fortune or Competence for All who Accept Our Offer. 


ostage and handsome illustrated book on Cuba— PLANTATIONS SET OUT AND CULTIVATED. 
ta climate, soll, tobacco, sugar and fruit cul- The Company will set out and take care of Plantations for 
ture. Each applicant can receivea Warranty Deed for &| those who are not in & position to attend to it personally. 
se tantatson, ors House, or Business Lot, as he may | After two years a 20-acre plantation will psy #4,000 
choose. , ; pearly, and after five vears over $8,000, Think ot it! 

The Plantations and lots to be given away will consist of ’ Our a rion to all on a or boys hn ' r 
only one-fifth of our property, the remaining four-fifths paupers. We want people with ambition and energy. Those 
we shall hold for the Company’s proat, to be sold in the | who have something and want to see that something grow into 
future at enormously increased values. 8 splendid and easy livelihood. 


Large and diversitied ownership, by energetic and enter- CONDITIONS There are absolutuly NO con- 
* with. You are not required to 


rising Americans, will make ail of our property worth, in five tions that t be complied 
ney fifty times what it is to-day—hence our offer. ditions that cannc e compliec 

rove there, to improve in any way except at your own 
| pleasure, though we prefer that you should. 

















This Company with an authorized capital of $1,000,000 
and composed of some of the most successful and shrewdest 
business men of New York and other States, who are far 
seeing enough to know the vast wealth to be mede in Cuba 
within the next few years are securing immense landed prop- 
erties on that beautiful and fertile Island. 

They are incorporated for the purpose of buying, sclling, 
improving and cultivating nds in Cuba, Estab- 
lishing and maintaining Steamatip Eines, Railroads, 
Mills, Factories, Hoeteis, Docks, Plantations,Ac. 

Our real estate experts are now in Cuba selecting and buy 
ing choice Tobacco, Sugar, Banana, Pineapple, 
Coffee, Fruit, and Vegetable Lands, 

With the sole object of making all of this land worth fifty 


Such a field of wealth has never before been opened, It may 
mean a fortune to you; it certainly means happiness, 





times its present value, they have inaugurated the 


prise in the history of the world. 


from 2 1-2 to 40 acres, absolutely Free to found 
an American colony. 
THE LAND ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


No charge is made for the land for making deed, 


most gigantic and liberal colonization enter- 


With a broader business policy than has characterized any 
similar enterprise the Company propose to give away all of 
the above-named House lots, Business lots and Plantations of 


notary fee, taxes or other so-called expense, but 
we require all to send 25 eta, when application is made. 
This amount is simply to help pay cost of this advertisement, 





comfort, and a competence to those who accept our offer now. 


$300 to $1500 PER ACRE, 

can be made from Cuban land, raising Sugar, Tobacco, 
Coffee, Oranges, Cocoanuts, Pineapples, Ba- 
nanas, Figs, Citron, and all early vegetables. 
Three crops per year. No frost,a beautiful, healthful climate, 
under American system of government; 4 _life on 
the richest and most fertile Island in the world. Forty 
acres will make you a fortune in a few years. 
Five acres a competence for life. We start you on the road 
to*this. Why toil, and starve, and freeze, when, by at once 
taking advantage of this offer, you can reap a golden harvest, 
and live a life of comparative ease. 


| EXCURSIONS 





will be run several times yearly 
by steamships, for the benefit of 
stockholders and land owners. 
These excursions will be either given in one of our own 
steamships, or one chartered for the purpose at actual cost of 
transportation and food. 


is the day to answer this advertisement to 
TO-DAY 


secure its full benefits. Should your appli- 
cation be too late to receive the full benefits 
then the money will be returned. 
silver. Address, 


Send 25 cents, stamps or 
CT RAN LAND & STEAMSHIP Co., 
Dept. A, 5-32, Broadway, New York. 
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Among the Officers and Directors of the CUBAN LAND AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
are men of national reputation, Statesmen, Bankers, Lawyers and Capitalists. Space costs too 
much to publish list here, but it will be forwarded with their book, etc., on Cuba. 


Helps for Primary Teachers.|Att, Hand-Books. 


Edited by Susan N. CARTER, Cooper 
Calisthenics. 





Union, N. Y. 
Sketching from Nature. 
By THOMAS ROWBOTHAM. 
Landscape Painting in Oil 
Colors. 
By W. WILLIAMs, 


Flower Painting. 
By WM. DUFFIELD. 


Drawing and Construction Work. 7. 


Elementary Drawing Simpl:fied. 8. 


Complete. 


The Swedish System of Gym- 


500 illus. ° 
nastics. 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


A First Year in Drawing. By Hartvic Nissin, Instructor of Physical 


By Henry T. BAILEy, State Supervisor Drawing’ Training; in the Public Schools of Boston. Bound 








Mass. in Extra Flexible Cloth. Price, 75 cents, 10. Figure Drawing. 
The book takes up the subject from the first By C. H. WEIGALL. 
form lessons through the fundamental geometric ° 48 
% if. - ° 
figures; Color, Form, Arrangement, Number, Marches, ee 
Language, and Nature Studies are skilfully co- : Motion a 
related. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. ot LON 12. The Human Figure. 


By H. WARREN, Pres. of London 
Inst. of Painters. 


Sketching in Water-Colors. 


Songs, 


Primary Manual Training. Drills, and 


3. 
METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, PAPER on 5 3 














AND COLOR WORK. Panto- By Tuomas HATTON. 

By CAROLINE F. CuTLER, Special Instructor in Drills and the a) mimes 14. Drawing in Black and 
Manual Training to the Primary Teachers of White, Charcoal, Crayon, 
Boston. Cloth. Fully illustrated. Price, 75 cts. “ee for the Pencil, Pen and Ink. 

——— By S. M. CARTER. 
Lessons in Industrial Drawing. Eoucarodat . CaOCs- Price, 15 cents each. 
uous 22 , 
By Mary Isapet Grtmore, New York. Small Room. ae eae 





FOR $1 00. 
“We can, from personal knowledge, recommend 
them as excellent hand-books for amateurs.” 
—Christian Union, 
** The rules and principles they lay down are safe and 
practical guides to the student.” 
—N. £. Journal of Education, 





qto. Illus. Price, 50 cents. Including Form- 
Study, Paper-Folding, Stick-Laying, Representa- 


tion and Decoration. 


Qto. Illus. Price, Boards, 50 cents; 


Cloth, 60 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston: 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Adress 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Si., Boston. 





63 Fifth Ave , New York. 809 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Foods 


Cure sick headache, bad ® 

taste in the mouth, coated 

tongue, gas in the stomach, | Ss 
distress and indigestion. Do 


not weaken, but have tonic effect. 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


A special line for TEACHERS. No 
more laundry bills. No more dingy 


white aprons or “‘ stringy” sateen ones. 
Always crisp and neat. Fine imported material hand- 
some and durable, neatly made and finished. Cost 
about the same as the material for the home-made 
article, save trouble of making, and are more satisfac- 
tory in every way. Write to-day for further information. 
ANN ARBOR APRON CO., 406 Maynard St. Aun Arbor, Mich. 


















There’s no | 
“Hobson’s Choice” ta 


In buying a railroad ticket. You 
should remember this point. A rail- 
road journey can be disagreeable 
or it can be done very comfortably. 
To avoid the disagreeable, to 
secure comfort, in fact to have the 
best of everything in travel, insist 
on the agent furnishing tickets 
reading over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
Send for copy of our “Book of 
Trains” explaining about this route. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O, 


Rheumatism Cured 
vy, For 50 Cents, 


Permanent and positive 
cure. Immense success 
of our celebrated Electro- 
Seal Magnet gold plated 
Rtas and solid sterling silver 

SNMA GT Rheumatism Rings. No 

one with rheumatism 

should be without one. Also cure Gout, Partial Paraly- 

sis, and Nervous Disorders. Elegant in appearance. 

Steel Electric Magnet in each ring. Greatest discovery 

ever made. Thousands of testimonials of wonderful 

cures. Send us soc. and we will send at once choice of 

nickel or gold-plate Rheumatism Ring. State size of 
finger when ordering. Address 


GUILD CO., Dept. E, 132 Nassua St., N. Y. 











LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WITH 
LITERARY ano ARTISTIC TASTE, 
As correspondents fora New York Magazine, also to 
take photographs for illustrating. Camera provided 


free. Send addressed envelope for prices paid, etc 
Colonial Magazine, Dept. PE106 Park Row. N. Y. 





Going Abroad on a Bicycle Trip? 
Send for small book, **Bicycling Notes for Tour- 
ists Abroad,’’ 10 cents in stamps. The fine new 


ie” LEYLAND LINE™:"= 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


rst cabin only class carried. Low Rates. Berths 
should be reserved early, both from this side and from 
England. ¥. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., 115 Stace St., Boston. 


ARSBOEBuel (, 1000 
G2EEES"C yore HOME WORKERS 





CoO persive Knhting Cas to fill this contract knitting 

Coenen foumcenitiar em Socks,etc. Good Pay, Ma- 

oh nevtionmiaptceceeee chine, Yarn, and Steady, 

Fas had ourcarmia ano eamen <oe Kasy Work furnished. For 
ecerfertie, position send stamp. 

Scent the rear endinw dea 4 Co-Operative Knitting 

6c. Company, Dept. 49. 


Pres. Indianapolis, Ind, 


LADIES WANTED Wrepey 10 centean four white 


learning H. F. JONES, Dept. a 
. Deoonlye, N. S 








NOTES. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


First a Bible, then a dictionary, then Shakes- 
peare — this is the proper order for laying the 
toundation of a household library. Assuming 
that you have the first two, you must next 
choose among the various editions of the 
third. In point of scholarship, which is not 
merely an exhibition of learning, but is learn- 
ing adapted to the actual needs of the reader, 
there can be no question that Hudson's edition 
stands very high, if not the highest. And this 
is now presented in a form, and at a price, 
that puts it within the reach of everyone who 
cares to own books at all. Besides having a 
text, that has been carefully collated, with the 
best authorities, with notes and an introduc- 
tion to each play, this edition has an import- 
ant feature that can be found in no other, viz.: 
a complete and analytical Index. There is an 
important distinction between a concordance 
and an index. A concordance gathers the 
words of the text, and nothing else. This 
Index takes cognizance of subjects, scenes, 
characters, and historical allusions as well. 
With this edition the publishers give a port- 
folio of six fine photogravure reproductions 
of famous pictures. An aivertisement of this 
fine edition appears on another page. 





A CHEAP TRIP FOR THE SCHOOL, 


Several years ago a large school in the State 
of New York chartered a steamship for the 
purpose of taking its pupils on a trip of obser- 
vation and study around the world. It wasa 
good idea, but owing to lack of funds the 
project fell through. Next to seeing things 
comes seeing ey pictures of them, and while 
not one school in a hundred can take a collec- 
tive trip anywhere, any school can take a 
magic lantern trip around the world or to any 
part of it at very — trouble and expense. 
As a help in every branch of education the 
perfected modern magic lantern is coming to 
the front and coming to stay. Itis only after 
considerable experience with it that teachers 
realize how useful it is; it is a labor-saving 
contrivance of the most pronounced type; 
children who doze over the text-book and turn 
away from the teacher’s well-meant explana- 
tions with vacant faces awake into enthusias- 
tic attention the moment the lantern is pro- 
duced to illustra‘e the lesson. 

How to obtain a lantern of the very best 
make, with cost, mode of using it, and all 
other details may be learned by writing to 
Messrs. J. B. Colt & Co., of New York, who are 
the ny in this phase of educational 
work. 

An exceptional opportunity is offered all ot 
our readeis at this ‘ime, who may be contem- 
plating the purchase of a magic lantern outfit 
on account of their closing out their lantern 
department, because of the rapid development 
of their Acetylene Gas Business. Postal them 
for information. 


| Fy? 


If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently {ured,” FREE. When 
writing, please givename, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 











BEVEL-CEAR 


\GHAINLESS, $75 


The Standard of Chainless Con- 
struction. Always ready to ride. 
Requires no care from oiling and 
ordinary cleaning of the outside 
parts. 


Columbia, «iiss $50 


Highest Development of the Chain 
Type embodying every possible 
excellence. 


Hartfords, . . . $35 


The new Hartfords show many 
changes that are of distinct advan- 
tage. 


Vedettes, $25 and $26 


You can’t find anything to equal 
the Vedettes at the same price. 





Ask any Columbia dealer for a Catalogue, or write 
to us direct, enclosing a 2-cent stamp. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Ct. 




















“A SECRET THE AGES HAVE KEPT.” 


We will send free, to every teacher mentioning this advertise- 
It shows how perpetual health 
and vigor .may be gained and maintained by a simple hygienic 
It also gives the key to a clear head. 
secure many agents among teachers and others interested in 


ment, our 25 cent pamphlet. 
practice. 


human welfare. 


TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE, 


1562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


We expect to 
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TEA SET i. , f 
ee ee 
56 PIECES. Full size for family use, beauti- 


fully decorated & most artistic desi 
Ne oe eer Pills. We mean what we say & will givotuis beautiful tem 
> seliing our Pills. We mean w: we say & w ethis u 

Pw. aw Aw, K. set absolutely Seo you comply with the extraordinary offer wesend 


Arare chance. You canget 


ing advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 


to every person 
putroduce gor Vegstabto Fite, asure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpia liver, if you agree to sell only six 
es 


of Pills at 26 cts. a box write to-day and we send Pills 


one dozen Silver plated tea spoons toge 
is a liberal inducement to eve 
delighted. 


by mail, when sold send us the money & we sen ph 


with our offer of a 56 piece china tea set same day money is received. 


ther 
in the land and al! who received the ns and tea set for se:ling our Pills are 


lad 
AMERICAN MEDIOINE OOMPANY, Dept. R.3Q WEST (3th St.. NEW YORK OITY. 
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CONSUMPTION © THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE” 


Because of its striking resemblance in many 
respects to a heavy, destructive snow storm 
CONSUMPTION has been aptly called “ The 
GREAT WHITE PLAGUE,” It may be said 
also of CONSUMPTION that, as a rule, it 
comes on so gently and softly that its step — its 
earliest symptoms —is rarely heard. Indeed, its 
first presence or near approach is seldom suspected. 

There is, perhaps, a slight cough, but little 
attention is paid to it. ‘ Oh, it’ll soon pass off,” 
says the victim; “it doesn’t amount to anything.” 
But it perhaps does amount to a great deal. It 
may be the first danger signal that has been 
sounded, ‘There has also been more cr less ‘‘wast- 
ing away,” a gradual loss of flesh and strength, 
that perhaps has attracted little or no attention. 

As the disease progresses there may be slight 
raising of blood from the throat or chest, or a 
more or less persistent tickling in the throat, or 
there may be a shortness of breath, with or with- 
out pain in the chest; or there may be an in- 
creased tendency to “take cold,” with a corre- 
spondingly diminished power to throw it off. 

Or, again, the slow, quiet beginning may be 
indicated by a gradually increasing pallor or loss 
of color in the face, excepting, perhaps, a small 
bright red spot on each cheek, and in the female 
by diminution cr cessation of the menstrual 
discharge. 

All of these conditions, especially when they 
show themselves prior to or during early adult 
life, are to b: viewed with suspicion and regarded 
as sure indications that the unfortunate victim is 
nearing death’s crater. 

And it is at tLis stage that scientific medical 
treatment shou'd begin. Cough, expectoration 
of a more cr less thick, opaque substance of 
varying color, frm whitish gray to green, some- 
times of |lo_d; incrcased shortness of breath, 
dull pains in the chest, advancing emaciation, 
with corresponding loss of weight and _ strength, 
profuse night sweats, feverishness and diarrhoea 
are prominent symptoms, Of course not all of 
these symptoms are necessarily present in any 
one case, but some of them are, and any one 
shculd be a signal to be acted upon at once. 

If CONSUMPTION be recognized in its early 
stages, the difficulty of curing it is greatly less- 
ened, but that it can be cured, even when its 
victim is on the brink of death’s crater, is an in- 
disputable fact It is a germ disease, and a sys- 
tem of treatment that will destroy these germs 
and restore such waste as has resulted from their 
presence will certainly and surely effect a perma- 
nent cure. 

No ONE medicine combines in itself all the 
properties requisite for successfully curing con- 
sumption. ‘The Dr. Slocum Treatment embodies 
in its Four Preparations the mest logical, ad- 
vanced, scientific and successful cure. 

When Dr. Slocum first published his theory, 
about twenty-five years ago, and asserted that 
CONSUMPTION was a contagious and curable 
disease, he was laughed at by his fellow-physi- 
cians. But he was not discouraged. He went 
on perfecting his System of Treatment, curing 
thousands of patients each year, and waiting 
patiently for the indorsement and approval of the 
medical world. 

And he did not wait in vain. Strange to 
relate, the first open indorsement came from 
abroad —across the ocean. Dr. Sir William 
Broadbent, physician to Royal Family, at a recent 
meeting held in Marlborough House, presided 
over by the Prince of Wales, indorsed the princi- 
ples upon which the Slocum System is founded. 
Now it is indorsed and approved by progressive, 
liberal-minded physicians everywhere. 

The Dr. Slocum System of Treatment em- 
bodies the healing powers of medicine, combined 
with the rebuilding and rejuvenating powers of 
food. It promptly allays the cough, relieves pain 
and other distressing symptoms, insures rest and 
sleep, and suspends or destroys the energies of 
the disease germs, while its food elements restore 
the waste tissues, increase the red corpuscles of 
the blood, steady the nerves and so invigorate 
and strengthen the whole body of the sufferer 
that it throws off and eliminates every element 
of the disease. 

Elixirs, bitters, cordials and opium mixtures 
afford temporary relief in many cases, but they do 
not cure; they only mask the symptoms and waste 
valuable time; they should be avrided studiously. 





The Dr. Slocum System of Treatment not 
only removes the cause in CONSUMPTION, but 
it also prevents a recurrence of the disease by so 
enriching and purifying the blood that its powers 
of resistance become so great that the germs of 
the disease cannot again enter the lungs or find 
lodgment in the’vital parts of the body. This 
proves its value as a preventive as well as a cure. 

Dr. Slocum has devoted more than twenty-five 
years to the study of Consumption in all its 
phases. He is familiar with its every stage and 
symptom. By means of the microscope he has 
studied its germs until he is perfectly familiar 
with their shape and form, their habits and the 
surest method of destroying them. You may 
therefore readily understand why the Dr. Slocum 
System of Treatment is an infallible cure for 
Consumption. 

If you or anyone near and dear to you, or in 
whom you feel an interest, have any of the 
symptoms here described, do not delay and thus 


waste valuable time, but begin the Dr. Slocum 
System of Treatment NOW. Every day of de- 
lay adds to the seriousness of your condition. 

Consumption is an aggressive, merciless dis- 
ease; it never relaxes its hold on its victim. On 
the contrary, both day and night it fights for the 
supremacy, and will always win if not checked 
by proper treatment. 

The Dr. Slocum System of Treatment is not 
an experiment; it has cured thousands of cases, 
and it will cure you. The FREE treatment is 
within the reach of all sufferers. 

Write to the Doctor to-day. 

The Doctor will furnish you his Complete 
Free System of Treatment (Four Preparations) 
upon receipt of your request for same. 

Address Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, 
New York City. 

Consultation free, either in person or by mail. 

When writing the Doctor please tell him you 
read this article in PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
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14-2 
The Parting of Josephine and 
Napoleon, 


Love Strove With Ambition, 


But in Vain. 


The tragedies of life are played for the most 
part in private. The clozet which holds the 
private skeleton is always locked. Men and 
women smile on friends and guests, and so 
hide the heartache and bitterness, which they 


_ would not have the world know of. But once 


in a while some typical tragedy is enacted on 
a high platform for all the world to gaze at. 
For the actors there is no privacy. no secrecy. 
They live in the glare of “that white light 
which beats upon the throne,” and all their 
actions must be “naked and open ”’ to the pub- 
lic eye. 

It was so in the case of Josephine and Napo 
leon Bonaparte. 

They were childless. The Emperor desired 
to found adynasty. He wished to perpetuate 
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Each locks the skeleton away in the closet, 
where no prying eye may intrude upon it. 


* God pity them both 
And pity us all 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall.” 


Was the dream of youth vain? 

Must the intense mother-longing of woman 
go unsatisfied ? 

Is there no word of hope or help for childless 
womanhood in this age of scientific miracles? 

We can only reason from what we know. 
We know that women craving children have 
tasted the joy of motherhood, when they had 
given up all hope of this happiness. 

**1 had been a sufferer from uterine trouble 
for about three years, having two miscarriages 
in that time and the doctors that I consulted 
said I would have to go through an operation 
before I could give birth to children,” writes 
Mrs. Blanche E. Evans, of Parsons, Luzerne 
Co, Pa., Box 41. ‘“ When about to give up in 
despair I saw the advertisement of Dr. 
Pierce’s medicine and thought I would give it 
a trial as alastresort. I bought a bottle of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescripti n and after taking 
it felt better than I had for years. Felt im- 
proved before I had taken one-half of the 
bottle. After taking four and a half bottles I 
gave birth to a bright baby girl who is now 
four months oid and has not had a day of sick- 
ness. She is as bright ascan be. I cannot say 
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a race of Emperors. The future of the Empire, 


bis boundless ambition, the advice of coun: 
selors, all pushed him on to that final step,— 
divorce. 

Love protested, but in vain. 

That parting scene between the woman 
Josephine and the man Napoleon is historic. 


** Low on the border of her couch they sat, 
Stammering and staring. It was their last 
hour. 
A madness of farewells.” 


For~all time these two may stand as types of 
the unhappiness of the married who are child- 
ies3. 


The Heart Knoweth its Own Bitterness. 


Behind closed doors in a hundred homes, the 
tragedy of childless marriage is being enacted. 
la most cases love forbids the breaking of the 
marriage bond. But the wife gazes hungry 
eyed from her window, on the ehildren romp 
iog in the street. Anda the husband coming 
f.om his office pats some curly headed news- 
boy on the head, while the boy wonders why 
he got a dime instead of a penny for his paper. 
But each buries tne secret longing in the heart 


too much in praise of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription.” 


Singular But Not Solitary. 


The case of Mrs. Evans, may be singular but 
it is not solitary. This is only one case out of 
many in which Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion has proved the “‘ one thing needful.” 

“ For five years my wife was in an almost 
helpless condition, suffering from female weak- 
ness,” writes J.S. Everitt, Esq , of Hagerman 
Washington Co, Fila. “ Last September I 
decided to try Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. She took several bottles of the medicine 
and gave birth toa ten pound son on January 
31st, 1898. She is now sound and well and doing 
housework.” 

Thee cases are less wonderful than they 
seem. There is no magic or miracle about the 
results achieved by the vse of “Favorite 
Prescription.” Motherhood is the natural 
privilege of woman. When this privilege is 
denied it is often because of local diseases 
which stand in Nature’s way. Cure these dis- 
eases and the obstruction is removed. The 
orderly processes of Nature are carried out on 
creation’s original plan. The one thing “ Favor- 
ite Prescription ” does is to put the woman in 
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harmony with Nature. It regulates the periods, 
dries up the debilitating drains, cures inflam 
mation, ulceration and displacement. It puts 
the delicate organs of motherhood in a condi 
tion of perfect health. Nature does the rest 
The way for motherhord is prepared by 
“ Favorite Prescription,” but more than this 
the way is cleared of all the stumbling stones 
of doubt and dread on which so many women 
fall. The time spent in preparing the tiny 
wardrobe is a time of happy anticipation. 
There is no depression, no nervousness. And 
when the hour of trial comes, it is so brief, and 
the baby’s advent so easy that it seems a 


dream instead of a reality. 


Help and Protection for Modest Women. 


Any sick or ailing woman may consult Dr. 
Pierce by letter without fee or charge, thus 
avoiding the unpleasant questions, the offen 
sive examinations and the repulsive local 
treatments considered necessary by many 


local physicians. Consultation by correspon., 


dence with Doctor Pierce is under the seal of 
the strictest privacy. Ail statements are held 
as sacred confidence and a prompt answer is 
mailed in a plain envelope, bearing upon it no 
printing whatever. Addre3s Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

It is well to remember that the offer of free 
medical advice made by Doctor Pierce, is 
almost without precedent: 

First—Because Dr. Pierce is qualified legally 
and by a physician’s trainicg and experience 
to give the medical advice he offers. 

Second— Because in more than thirty years of 
practice, in which the treatment and cure of 
diseases of women have been made a specialty, 
Dr. Pierce has gained an experience which 
puts him in the front of all specialists in the 
treatment of female disorders and diseases. 

Third— Because as chief consulting physician 
to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, cf 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Pierce has surrounded him. 
self with nearly ascore of assistant physicians, 
each man a graduated and legally qualified 
physician; each man a specialist in the treat. 
ment of some form of disease. 

Fourth— Because the record of cures by Dr: 
Pierce’s treatment is phenomenal. In more 
than thirty years cf practice half a million 


women have been treated and ninety-cight per 


cent. of all these have been absolutely and 
altogether cured. 

There are others who make offers of medical 
advics similar to thatof Dr. Pierce. But no 
such offer has behind it a medical institution 
like the Invalids’ Hotel and a staff of qualified 
physicians, or such a genuine record of cures. 

Women for their own sakes should investigate 
offers of medical ad vice—otherwise they may be 
led to “ write to a woman,” supposing they are 
writing to a qualified physician and getting 
genuine medical advice. Investigation would 
show that behind such an offer there was no 
qualified medical knowledge, but probably 
some man, who unable to write M. D. after his 
name, was using a woman as a bait, to attract 
women into a correspondence. In any case 
the medical advice of an unqualified woman is just as 
dangerous as the medical advice of an unqualified 
man. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription contains 
neither cocaine, opium nor any other narcotic, 
and is also entirely free from alcohol, whiskey 
and overy other stimulant and intoxicant. 

Do not allow any dealer to sell you some 
thing else in piace of “ Favorite Prescription.” 
If you want the cures performed by “ Favorite 
Prescription ” you can only get them by using 
the only medicine which peiforms such cures. 
When you ask for Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre. 
scription, refuse all substitutes or imitations. 

Free. Dr. Pierce's Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, containing 1008 pages, is sent free on 
request. This great work discusses questions 
of vital interest to every woman, married or 
single. It is sent absolutely free on receipt of 
stamps to pay expense of mailing only. Send 
21 one-cent stamps for paper covered edition, 
or 31 stamps for the same ed tion in strong and 
handsome cloth covers. Address Dr. R V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Keep in mind that Scott’s 
Emulsion contains the hypo- 
phosphites. 

These alone make it of 
great value for all affections 
of the nervous system. 


It also contains glycerine, 


a most valuable, soothing 
and healing agent. Then 
there is the cod-liver oil, ac- 
knowledged by all physicians 
as the best remedy for poor 
blood and loss in weight. 

These three great remedial 
agents blended intoa creamy 
Emulsion, make a remark- 
able tissue builder. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL Ca EAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 

Removes Tan, 

Pimples, 

Frec kles, 












oo 
0 © 3 Moth Patches, 
w © 6 Rash and Skin 
— roa . 
= oe So" diseases, and 
@eFo , 
L=Pzos every blemish 
we Pe on beauty, 
sted Gas = and defies de- 
- 4 © ° “i tection. On its 
m 2 virtues it has 
a rA stood the test 


of forty-eight 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
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For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.S ., Canada and Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 
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$5,000,000 for distribu- 
tion. Shares $2.a month. 
Safe as a Bank, Send 5c 
for Bulletin. A. H. WI1Lcox 
&Co., Station A, New York. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvriGHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest opuer for securing nts. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3¢18rosdvay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 


DESK-TOP FILING CABINET 
Pe, FOR CLIPPINGS, 
Manuscripts, SEr- 
MONS, LETTERS, ETc. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 








Your Own Encyclo- 
dia. A Mental Savings 
ank. A storehouse of 

knowledge containing 210 
separate open dust proof 
index files. In fact, put- 
ting all your knowledge at 
your finger’s end, for use 
at any instant. 

si ala rite for Circulars. 


CENTRALSCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 
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NOTES. 


—An Indian writer relates an interesting 
anecdote concerning Shahjee, the father of the 
first ruling prince of Mahrattas of Hindustan, 
who lived at about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. On one occasion a certain 
high official made a vow that he would give 
the weight of his own elephant in silver to the 
poor, but the great difficulty that at first pre- 
sented itself,was the mode of ascertaining what 
this weight really was, and all the learned and 
clever men of the court seem to have en- 
deavored in vain to construct a machine of 
sufficient power to weigh the elephant. At 
length it is said Shahjee came forward and 
suggested a plan which was simple and yet 
ingenious to the highest drgree. He caused 
the unwieldy animal to be conducted along a 
stage especially made for the purpose by the 
water-side, into a flat bottom boat, and then, 
having marked on the boat the height to which 
the water reached after the elephant had 
weighed it down, the latter was taken out and 
stones were substituted in sufficient quantity 
to load the boat to the same line. The stones 
were then taken to the scales and thus to the 
amazement of the court was ascertained the 
true weight of the elephant. 


FREE TO MILLIONS OF 
SUFFERERS. 


The New Cure for Kidney, Bladder 


and Uric Acid Troubles. 


Almost everybody who reads the news- 
papers is sure to know of Swamp-Root. 

It is the great medical triumph of the nine- 
teenth century; discovered after years of 
untiring scient'fic research by the eminent 
kidney and bladder specialist, Dr. Kilmer, who 
has truly wonderful powers in curing kidney, 
liver, bladder, and uric acid diseases. 

Kidney trouble is responsible for more 
sickness and sudden deaths than any other 
disease, and is so deceptive that thousands 
have it without knowing it. 

Your kidneys filter your blood and keep it 
pure, that’s what they are therefor. You are 
well when your kidneys are well. 

Thousands owe their health and even life to 
Swamp-Root and thousands more can be made 
well who to-day think themselves beyond help 
if they will take Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. 

By special arrang-ment with the POPULAR 
EDUCATOR and to prove for yourself the won- 
derful and prompt curative powers of this 
great discovery every reader will be sent by 
mail, prepaid, a free sample bottle and with it 
a book telling more about Swamp-Root and 
containing some of the thousands upon thon- 
sands of testimonial letters received from suf- 
ferers cured. 

Please mention that you read this generous 
offer in the POPULAR EDUCATOR, and send your 
_ to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 


If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need — can get the regular 
fitty-cent and one doliar sizes at the dru 
stores or of medicine dealers. Make a note 0 


thename, SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Root, and remember it is prepared only by 
Dr. Kimer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





After the Grippe 


Use Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods 
AND GAIN 9 POUNDS A WEEK 


Not a Patent Medicine. They are a Pre- 
digested Food. They will make you 
PLUMP AND ROSY. 


Prof. Pav! Casper French, one of the proprietors of 
and instruc ors in the Brooklyn School of Mines, 
writes thus: “‘I used your Foods last winter when 
recovering from Nervous Prostration and gained 38 
pounds in weight. Recently I suffered from the 
Grippe and Pneumonia and was reduced to a mass of 
boves. I procured 2 bottles each of Loring’s Fat- 
Ten-U and Corpula and am gaining 9 pounds of flesh 
a week, and recovering strength and health very fast. 
I advise my friends against using the patent medicines 
aivertised to cure or build up after the Grippe.” 

A spoonful of Corpula is stronger than 
four spoonfuls of any other food. Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula make the thin plump, cure ner- 
vous exhaustion and impart health, strength 
and beauty. 

NO “TONICS,” ““NERVINES,” “SARSAPAR- 
ILLAS,” NOR OTHER MEDICINES ARE NECES- 
SARY WHEN FAT-TEN-U AND CORPULA ARE 
USED. These foods should be taken to build up the 
system. 

WRITTEN GUARANTY to refund the price if 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U are taken, according to dir- 
rections, without good results. Free advice about 
yonr thinness or any other disease if you address our 
New York or Chicago Medical Department. 


A month's treatment $2. Corpula, $1 
per bottle. Fat-Ten-U, $1. 


Send for free copy of “How to Get Plump and 
Rosy.” Mention department as below. Use only 
the nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 103, 


No. 58 to 60 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III, 
No. 42 W. 22d Street, New York City. 





ASTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EVERY- 
WHERE for “‘ The Story of the Philippines,” by 
Murat Halstead, commissioned by the Government as 
Official Historian to the War Department. The book 
was written in army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Pacific with General Merritt, in the hospitals at Hono- 
lulu, in Hong Kong, in the American trenches at 
Manila, in the insurgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the 
deck of the Olympia with Dewey, and in the roar of 
battle at the fail of Manila. Bonanza for agents. Brim- 
ful of original pictures taken by government photog- 
raphers on the spot. Large book. Low prices. Big 
profits. Freight paid. Credit given. Drop all trashy 
unofficial war books. Outfit free. Address H. L. 
Barber, Gen. Mngr., 356 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








MARRED BEAUTY. 


MME. BENOIT’S 


Russian Depilatory 


PERMANENTLY REMOVES 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


without torturing, blistering, discoloring 
or leaving any blotch, signs or other ill 
effects on the skin. It is an effective, 
instantaneous, harmless remedy. 


Send for Booklet Giving Full Information. 


MME. BENOIT, 45 East 42nd 8t., New York City. 


Kindly mention the Primary Epucation. 
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swering this advertisement can get a Handsomely Decora’ 
lutely free—we mean it. There is no trick, no juggling with words, 
nothing but what is honest. Our offer is in black & white,no misrepresen- 


There is no fake about this; send your address ai once. Sreny pereep an- 


t, abso- 


f tation of any sort, everybody can receive & take advantage of it, & we 
- : x positively will not go back on it no matter what it costs us. We wish to 
I< putour 


ae —_ 


fast, Dinner or T: 


per on top, & will doanything to get it in the lead quickly. It is 


one of the best & most interesting Fashion, News & Sto ‘apers in ex- 
istence Youcan 


roveall we say, the ateolute TRUTH, if you willsend 


‘ea Set Free. Sets carefully boxed & packed at our expense. 


us 1 Qe. silver or 15e. stamps to cover expense of postage. ailing. olivia & packing. & we will send you the paper for three 
mthsfree. § 


mo! OPU can have their choice of B: 
PO 


ULAR FASHIONS, New Yorn City, 


EPT. 89 A, P. O. Box 2617. 
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THE 


AMERICAN 
MESSENGER 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, TWENTY OR MORE LARGE PAGES IN EVERY ISSUE 


And this Beautiful Picture ly 
IZ Months gue chit jess inte Tenge ** BU Cts. 





Our Premium picture is an accurate copy 
of Hofmann’s famous painting, “ The Child 
Jesus in the Temple,” one of the master- 
pieces of religious art. It is made by a 
photographic process which admirably 
reproduces the exquisite beauty of the 


all ready to frame. It is superior to many 
pictures sold in stores at fifty cents or 
more; would be an ornament in any home 
and of great helpfulness and influence for 
good. 

The American Messenger now goes 
into over 50,000 substantial homes every 
month with a message of inspiration, com- 
fort, and good cheer. It is a non-sectarian 
religious monthly for all the family, devoted 
to the upbuilding of a sturdy Christian 
character, and full of practical, every-day 
Christianity. Among the contributors for 
1899 are these forceful and able writers: 
Rev. Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, President 
Patton of Princeton University. Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler, Francis E. Clark, 
founder of the Christian Endeavor Society, 


Dr. Gerard B. F. Halleck, Rev. 





J. Le Campbell, J. L. Harbour, 


this great artist, familiar with his aims and ideals; and the article will be illustrated with a likeness of the artist and reproductions of many 
typical pictures. Miscellany, Poems, Short Stories, etc., etc. Established in 1842; monthly, 20 large pages, the size of the PRIMARY Epuca- 
TION page, in every issue. 


Read what some of those who have taken advantage of this liberal offer say: 


“ The beautiful picture far exceeds my expectations.” “The beautiful picture is a very fine presentation of this fine painting.” ‘Am 
dclighted with the picture. It is exquisite.” ‘The picture is grand.” “I want two more.” “ We find the paper to be overflowing with 
good reading.” “The paper merits commendations.” 


Remember, we send the AMERICAN MESSENGER a Whole Year, and 
the Premium Picture, all for Thirty Cents. 


Pictures, Books, Cameras, Clocks, Watches, Fountain Pens, etc., free for securing subscribers. 
‘ Send for terms and sample copies. 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Mary Lowe Dickinson, Mrs. Julia 

THE CHILD JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. (HOFMANN.) MeNair Wright, and’ many others. 

Miss Anna B. Warner’s new serial, ** Fresh Air,’’ a fascinating story of two city waifs, begins early in 1899, to continue through the year. 
Tissot’s Wonderful Pictures illustrating the Life of Christ will be described in the Easter number by Rev. C. H. Levy, a friend of 

| Department E, 10 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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19x 24 inches in size, | 
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